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Comments 


Dxm^h\  Landrenenu,  Secniniy 


In  my  two  and  a  half  years  at  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries,  I  was  fortunate  to  work  with  a 
number  of  dedicated  fish  and  game  man- 
agement professionals,  including  biolo- 
gists, enforcement  agents,  technicians 
and  a  wide  assortment  of  support  per- 
sonnel who  work  daily  to  accomplish  the 
"Conserve-Protect-Replenish"  mission 
this  department  serves. 

Many  long-term  civil  servants  within 
the  department  have  dedicated  their  lives 
to  making  a  difference  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  state's  natural  resources. 
Whether  it  is  through  a  freshwater  fish 
restocking  program,  alligator  manage- 
ment, game  thief  apprehension,  hunter 
education,  or  commercial  and  recreation- 
al licensing  assistance,  the  public  is  well  served  by  the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  per- 
sonnel. 

I  will  always  be  especially  proud  of  this  agency's  performance  in  the  aftermath  of 
Katrina  and  Rita,  both  in  a  life  saving  role  and  during  resource  recovery  efforts  that 
continue  today.  Those  efforts  consumed  an  enormous  amount  of  personnel  time  and 
resources,  and  recovery  efforts  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  agency's  role  in  advising  Governor  Blanco  on  the  potential  dangers  of  unre- 
stricted LNG  terminal  operation  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  was  also  especially  rewarding 
as  biological  concerns  took  precedence  over  corporate  concerns.  Our  fisheries 
resources,  and  those  who  utilize  what  they  produce,  will  certainly  benefit. 

But  there  are  additional  departmental  accomplishments  to  be  proud  of  when  look- 
ing back  to  January  2004.  The  Office  of  Fisheries  administered  over  $7  million  in  dis- 
aster relief  funds  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  to  the  shrimp  industry  for 
depressed  market  conditions  caused  by  foreign  imports.  The  Artificial  Reef  Program 
made  significant  strides  converting  obsolete  oil  platforms  in  coastal  waters  into  pro- 
ductive fish  habitat.  Freshwater  fish  reef  building  and  restocking  efforts  within  our 
inland  watera/ays  added  to  the  enjoyment  of  recreational  fishermen  around  the  state. 
Working  with  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  to  streamline  the  coastal  use 
permit  process,  fisheries  personnel  also  helped  develop  methods  for  rapid  response 
to  permit  applicants  planning  long-term  projects. 

The  Office  of  Wildlife  has  worked  to  restore  thousands  of  acres  of  habitat  on 
wildlife  management  area  property  that  had  been  cleared  by  previous  owners  for 
agricultural  use.  Both  the  native  wildlife,  and  those  who  choose  to  hunt  those  areas, 
have  benefited  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

The  Enforcement  Division  was  again  able  to  secure  $1.5  million  in  successive 
years  for  federal  funding  for  marine  fisheries  cooperative  enforcement.  This  funding 
provides  revenue  for  patrol  equipment,  increases  the  number  of  patrol  days  and  pro- 
tects and  conserves  ocean  ecosystems  for  the  safe  use  and  enjoyment  of  present 
and  future  generations.  Agents  have  made  the  education  of  boaters  a  priority  safety 
tool,  as  well  as  strict  enforcement  for  violations  including  boating  under  the  influence 
and  the  use  of  personal  flotation  devices. 

The  Coastwide  Nutria  Control  Program,  overseen  by  the  Fur  and  Refuge  Division, 
has  proven  successful  by  reducing  the  nutria  population  threatening  our  state's 
coastal  marsh  areas.  The  division's  Alligator  Management  Program,  on  the  other 
hand,  continues  to  sustain  industry-supporting  jobs  that  fuel  a  significant  percentage 
of  a  worldwide  market. 

And  certainly  all  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  customers  benefit  from  the  agency's 
improved  Web  site,  the  result  of  lengthy  internal  analysis  and  discussion  among  all 
divisions.  The  goal  from  day  one  was  improved  customer  service  and  greater 
responsiveness  to  constituent  needs.  Today  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  is  better  positioned  to  serve  that  mission,  and  the  efforts  of  the  entire 
staff  are  to  be  commended. 
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Clockwise  from  bottom  left:  Painted  bunting 
(Passerina  ciris);  panicled  indigobush  {Amorpha 
paniculata);  gulf  sturgeon  {Acipenser  oxyrhinchus 
desotoi);  Louisiana  pine  snake  (Pituophis 
ruthveni);  barrier  island;  survey  of  seagrass  bed 
habitat;  sand  rose  gentian  {Sabatia  arenicola); 
prescribed  burn  as  a  habitat  management  tool. 


Louisiana  hunters,  anglers,  birders  and  fellow  outdoor  enthusiasts  all  have  at 
least  one  thing  in  common — they  share  a  passion  for  the  wildlife  resources  of 
our  state.  Amid  the  humdrum  of  work  and  the  responsibilities  of  everyday  life, 
Louisiana's  forests,  swamps,  waterways,  marshes  and  grasslands — and  the  wildlife 
that  inhabit  them — possess  that  intangible  ability  to  refresh  our  lives  and  renew 
our  spirits.  For  some  of  our  citizens,  these  same  natural  resources  also  provide 
their  livelihood.  The  recent  storms  that  ravaged  the  Gulf  South  have  shown  our 
citizens  the  critical  importance  of  Louisiana's  natural  heritage.  Now  more  than 
ever,  it  is  imperative  that  we  recognize  the  need  to  conserve  our  wildlife  resources 
and  habitats. 
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Louisiana  contains  a 

stunning  variety  of 

habitats,  wliicli  allow 

for  great  diversity 

among  its  plant  and 

wildlife  species.  At 

right,  an  upland 

longleaf  pine  forest 

with  rock  outcrop  in 

Sabine  Parish. 


Below,  left  to  right: 

Coastal  sand  dune 

grasslands  on 

Grand  Terre  Island 

and  a  cypress-tupelo 

swamp  at  Caddo 

Black  Bayou  Preserve 

owned  by  The 

Nature  Conservancy. 


Louisiana's  Wildlife 

Action  Plan:  Passion, 

Purpose  and  Participation 

Louisiana  serves  as  a  permanent  or  tem- 
porary home  to  over  900  species  of  ver- 
tebrate animals  and  an  unknown  number 
of  invertebrates.  From  its  diverse  coastal 
marshes  to  its  interior  forest-dominated 
landscapes,  the  state  offers  habitat  to  a  vari- 
ety of  wildlife  in  numbers  seldom  exceeded 
elsewhere.  These  rich  areas  provide  refuge 
to  24  million  migrant  songbirds  on  a  typical 
spring  day  and  five  million  waterfowl  dur- 
ing an  average  winter.  They  are  home  to 
some  200  rookeries  of  wading  birds  and 
seabirds,  some  arguably  the  largest  in 
North  America.  Louisiana  also  has  many 
species  of  crawfish,  lizards,  snakes,  sala- 
manders, bats,  frogs,  toads  and  butterflies. 

Plants  form  the  basis  for  this  complex 
network  of  wildlife,  and  Louisiana  contains 
more  than  2,400  native  plant  species. 
Among  these  are  approximately  40  species 
of  orchids,  400  species  of  grasses,  over  200 
species  of  legumes,  250  sedges  and  400 
species  of  sunflowers. 

The  associations  of  plant  species  that 
regularly  occur  together  are  called  natural 
communities,  and  some  of  these  communi- 
ties found  in  Louisiana  include  coastal 
dune  grasslands,  bottomland  hardwood 
forests,  longleaf  pine  savannahs  and  hill- 
side seepage  bogs,  along  with  m.any,  many 
more.  These  natural  communities  are 
home  to  certain  wildlife  species  that  find 


LNHP  File  Photo 

the  food,  shelter  and  nesting  areas  they 
need  to  survive  in  those  habitats.  For 
example:  Louisiana  black  bears  den  in  old 
growth  swamp  and  bottomland  hardwood 
trees;  gopher  tortoises  need  well-drained 
sandy  soils  with  open  grassy  groundcover 
to  dig  their  burrows;  salamanders  dwell  in 
moist  leaf  litter  and  rotting  logs;  and  spar- 
rows and  quail  nest  in  coastal  prairies  and 
other  native  grasslands. 

As  biologically  diverse   as   Louisiana 
may  be,  many  of  the  species  and  habitats 


IS  THE  PRIMARY  SOURCE  OF  THE  DE< 
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critical  to  wildlife  are  declining  due  to  a 
number  of  factors.  The  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
(LDWF),  upon  direction  from  Congress 
and  with  funds  appropriated  by  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  through  the  State 
Wildlife  Grants  Program  (SWG),  has  devel- 
oped a  comprehensive  Wildlife  Action  Plan 
(WAP)  that  will  aid  biologists  and  citizens 
in  the  protection  and  management  of  our 
state's  species  and  habitats. 

The  Louisiana  Wildlife  Action  Plan  was 
the  result  of  extensive  research  and  plan- 
ning. First,  efforts  were  focused  on  under- 
standing the  reasons  behind  species 
decline.  Secondly  efforts  aimed  to  clearly 
define  species-and-habitat-centered  actions 
to  halt  those  declines.  In  preparing  the 
WAP,   LDWF   and    a   team   of   technical 


MD  NON-GAME  SPECIES. 


experts  from  a  number  of  backgrounds  and 
specialties,  representing  various  agencies 
and  organizations  throughout  the  state, 
reviewed  the  status  of  all  wildlife  species 
known  in  Louisiana  and  identified  240 
species  of  concern  that  need  specific  con- 
servation attention  to  stop  their  decline. 

This  list  of  173  vertebrates  and  67  inver- 
tebrates is  not  limited  to  non-game  species. 
Bobwhite  quail.  Northern  pintail  and  king 
rail  are  examples  of  hunted  species  that  are 
also  in  decline  throughout  their  range. 
Data  indicate  that  the  take  from  hunters  is 
not  the  cause  of  this  decline. 

In  fact,  habitat  loss  is  the  primary  source 
of  the  decline  of  these  species  and  also  of 
numerous  non-game  species.  Factors  that 
threaten  habitat  consequently  influence 


populations  of  these  declining  species,  and 
therefore  these  threats  must  be  addressed 
in  order  to  stop  the  declines. 

THE  Plan 

The  Louisiana  Wildlife  Action  Plan 
addresses  eight  elements  that  provide  us 
with  the  framework  to  achieve  our  goal  of 
wildlife  conservation: 

•  Current  status  of  wildlife  resources 
•Habitat  check-up 

•  Tltreats  contributing  to  decline 
•Actions 

•Monitoring  effectiveness 
•Revieiu  and  reneiv 
•Partnerships  and  coordination 
•Participation  of  all  Louisiana  citizens 

•Current  status  of  wildlife  resources 

First,  LDWF  biologists  and  other  state 
experts  determined  the  present  distribution 
and  abundance  of  Louisiana's  wildlife  species 
with  special  emphasis  on  declining  species. 

•Habitat  check-up 

Then  we  identified  key  wildlife  habi- 
tats essential  to  species  conservation  and 
assessed  locations  and  the  relative  condi- 
tion of  those  habitats  or  natural  commu- 
nity types.  Since  it  is  difficult  to  manage 
for  each  individual  species,  we  focus  on 
habitats  which  benefits  multiple  species. 

•Tltreats  contributing  to  decline 

After  identifying  factors  threatening  the 
long-term  viability  of  these  species  and 
habitats,  we  determined  priority  research 
and  survey  efforts  to  assist  in  their  restora- 
tion and  improved  conservation. 


Some  damage 
sustained  by  habitats 
Is  not  evident  until 
too  late.  Other 
damage  is  more 
visible  and  easy  to 
avoid.  The  photo  at 
top  left  shows  ATV 
damage  on  a  saline 
prairie.  It  is  in 
stark  contrast  to 
the  healthy  saline 
prairie  on  its  right. 
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Louisiana  s  Wildlife 
Action  Plan...in  Action 


COASTAL  PRAIRIE  REMNANT  ||i£yE 


LONGLEAF  MANAGEMENT  WORKSHOPS 


This  project  rescued  a  coastal  prairie  remnant  from  a 
liighway  widening  project.   It  was  coordinated  by  LDWF 
witii  partners  including  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Transportation  and  Development,  Cajun  Prairie  Habitat 
Preservation  Society,  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  University 
of  Louisiana  at  Lafayette,  AmeriCorps  and  others. 


SHERBURNE  WMA  M.A.P.S 


These  workshops  for  landowners  were 

conducted  in  the  spring  of  2006.  Partners 

instrumental  in  organizing  and  presenting  the 

workshops  included  the  Louisiana  Department  of 

Agriculture  and  Forestry,  LA  Cooperative 

Extension  Service  and  the  Longleaf  Alliance. 


MATHRAI    ARPAg  RFfJIRTRV  PPnrSRAM 


M.A.P.S.,  which  stands  for  Monitoring  Avian 
Productivity  and  Survivorship  is  a  program  designed 
to  evaluate  the  effects  of  three  timber  treatments  on 
land  birds  by  recording  their  presence  and  usage  of 
ous  treatment  blocks  on  the  WMA. 


OTHER  RECENT  PROJECTS 


Currently  funded^iBipnH9«lilPWildlife  Grants 

Program,  the  registry  recognizes  landowners  with 

rare,  threatened,  or  endangered  species  or 

exemplary  natural  communities  on  their  properties 

and  provides  management  guidance  for 

conservation  of  these  resources. 


The  goal  of  this  initiative  is  to  promote  restoration  of  habitat  for  bobwhite  quail  and  giassianu  onus  m  L.uuiaiciiici. 
LDWF  will  provide  landowner  access  to  seed  drills  for  assistance  in  restoration  projects. 

In  partnership  with  the  landowner  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  LDWF  is  working  to  install  a  gate  and 
fencing  to  limit  access  to  this  fragile  habitat  and  thereby  prevent  damage  from  off-road  vehicles. 
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•Actions 

Based  on  the  findings  of  the  first  three 
elements,  we  developed  specific  conserva- 
tion actions  to  conserve  the  identified 
species  and  habitats,  and  established  prior- 
ities   for    implementing    these    actions. 

•Monitoring  effectiveness 

Next,  we  prepared  a  monitoring  plan  to 
assess  and  measure  the  value  of  conserva- 
tion actions  on  a  continuous  basis,  so  that 
changes  can  be  made  to  the  plan  as  new 
information  arises.  This  constant  process  is 
called  adaptive  management. 

•Review  and  reneiv 

The  Wildlife  Action  Plan  will  be 
completely  assessed  and  updated  at 
least        once        every        10        years. 

•Partnerships  and  coordination 

We  identified  and  contacted  federal, 
state,  and  local  agencies  and  Native 
American  tribes  that  manage  lands  or  pro- 
grams affecting  targeted  species.  They  will 
be  involved  with  plan  development  and 
implementation. 

•Participation  of  all  Louisiana  citizens 

Broad-based  public  participation  featur- 
ing members  of  various  stakeholder  groups 
and  concerned  members  of  the  public  was 
an  integral  part  of  the  planning  effort,  and 
will  be  essential  to  effective  implementa- 
tion of  the  strategy. 

Our  Plan  is  in  Place... 
Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here? 

How  will  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Action 
Plan  work  in  day-to-day  wildlife  manage- 
ment? Field  biologists  will  continue  to  do 
the  work  they  have  always  done  with  our 
managed  game  species,  but  with  a  broader 
perspective  in  mind.  As  they  work  with 
the  species  they  have  always  managed 
(deer,  waterfowl,  etc.),  they  will  be  consid- 
ering other  animals  in  the  habitat  as  well. 
And  to  assist  them  with  these  additional 
species,  there  will  be  specific  recommenda- 
tions outlined  in  the  plan. 

One  of  the  things  we  discovered  in 
developing  the  plan  was  that  there  is  much 
we  do  not  know  about  many  of  our  wildlife 
species,  ki  order  to  fill  these  knowledge 
gaps,  research  and  surveys  will  be  needed, 
and  these  data  will  in  turn  help  us  to  refine 


Species  of  Concern 


S-ranks  are  state  conservation  status  ranks  that  indicate  relative  rarity  of  a 
species  or  natural  community  based  on  the  number  and  condition  of  known 
occurrences  within  Louisiana.  Simply  put,  S1  denotes  critically  imperiled; 
S2— imperiled;  S3— rare;  S4— apparently  secure;  85— secure.  For  a  more  in- 
depth  explanation,  visit  the  LDWF  Web  site  at  wlf.louisiana.gov.  Under 
"Experience  Wildlife,"  see  Appendix  E  in  the  Wildlife  Action  Plan  Details. 


The  Southeastern 
myotis  (Myotis 
austroriparius)  is  a  bat 
species  that  prefers 
floodplain  forests.  With 
an  S3  status,  it  is 
considered  rare  in 
the  state. 


The  inflated  heelsplitter 
(Potamilus  inflatus)  is 
one  of  the  many 
critically  imperiled 
aquatic  invertebrates 
in  Louisiana.  With  a 
current  s-rank  of  S1,  it 
can  be  found  in  small 
perennial  streams  in 
sand,  silt  and  sandy- 
gravel  substrates. 


The  long-tailed  weasel 
{Mustela  frenata)  is 
found  in  a  variety  of 
habitats,  usually  near 
water,  it  prefers  to 
burrow  in  fallen  logs  or 
on  standing  snags. 
With  an  S2S4  ranking,  it 
is  has  an  imperiled 
condition  in  the  state. 


Henslow's  sparrow 
(Ammodramus 
hansiowiij  frequents 
longleaf  pine  savannahs 
and  grasslands  during 
winter  months.  With 
an  S3N  status,  it  is 
considered  rare  in 
the  state. 
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future  iterations  of  the  WAP  for  optimal 
management  of  all  species  of  concern. 

LDWF  will  receive  annual  funding 
through  the  SWG  program  to  pay  for 
research  and  survey  projects.  We  will  also 
rely  on  our  partners,  utilizing  their 
resources  and  personnel  to  assist  with  man- 
agement and  research  efforts  on  lands  that 
they  manage  within  our  state. 

The  Plan  in  Action 

Louisiana's  WAP  was  approved  in 
December  2005  by  a  national  team  of  biolo- 
gists, and  implementation  has  already 
begun.  In  January  2006  many  of  LDWF's 
partners  in  the  plan,  including  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Transportation 
and  Development  and  citizens  groups, 
such  as  the  Cajun  Prairie  Habitat 
Preservation  Society,  came  together  to  res- 
cue a  small  coastal  prairie  remnant  located 
in  the  path  of  a  road-widening  project. 

The  Louisiana  Forestry  Association  has 
partnered  with  LDWF's  Natural  Heritage 
Program  (LNHP)  to  provide  funds  for  the 
development  and  distribution  of  factsheets 
on  state  and  globally  rare  species  and  their 
habitats.  This  information  will  help  inform 


forest  land  managers  and  forest  owners 
about  identification  of  species  and  habitats 
on  their  lands,  threats  to  these  species  and 
the  best  ways  to  manage  them  in  a  sustain- 
able manner. 

LDWF,  through  the  State  Wildlife  Grants 
Program,  is  currently  funding  numerous 
projects  to  gather  data  on  species  such  as 
neotropical  migratory  birds,  alligator  snap- 
ping turtles,  bats,  and  marine  and  inland 
freshwater  fish  species. 

In  addition,  LDWF,  along  with  its  part- 
ners in  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Louisiana 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  and 
Longleaf  Alliance,  sponsored  workshops 
this  spring  that  informed  landowners  and 
managers  about  the  functions  of  longleaf 
pine  ecosystems,  and  how  to  restore  and 
manage  these  forests  on  their  properties. 

This  is  only  the  beginning  of  our  imple- 
mentation of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Action 
Plan,  and  we  intend  to  hit  the  ground  run- 
ning, keeping  the  momentum  going  with 
the  help  of  all  our  partners,  especially  with 
the  support  of  Louisiana's  citizens.  V 

Patti  Faulkner  is  a  Louisiana  Natural  Heritage 
Program  ecologist. 
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O  TO 


J/\^.    .      ;     i'    "  '  •Write  to  your  State  representatives  to  express  your  support  of  the 

^"     I?',..'   .-  ;.,  State  Wildlife  Grants  Program. 

■■'"'"^'^-  -|.,iij         'Use  native  vegetation  when  landscaping  yards.  Native  vegetation 

^*^  "'   ^       provides  food  and  cover  for  a  variety  of  wildlife  including  birds, 

'lis. 
•Keep  non-native,  exotic  species  out  of  the  landscape.  Exotic  specie 
-*i       can  out-compete  native  vegetation  for  space  and  reduce  forage  for 
wildlife. 
•Don't  litter.  Dispose  of  trash  in  designated  containers  or  landfills.  This  improves  habitat  and  water  quality 

not  only  for  our  animals,  but  for  us  too! 
•Support  conservation  measures  through  state  government  (license  sales,  taxes,  contributions,  etc.). 
.•Educate  yourself  and  others  about  Louisiana's  natural  heritage.  For  more  information  on  our  species  of 
concern  and  their  associated  habitats,  the  challenges  facing  them,  and  what  actions  are  being  taken  to 
stop  their  decline,  visit  the  LDWF  Web  site  at  www.wlf.louisiana.gov.  Under  "Experience  Wildlife," 
click  on  "Wildlife  Action  Plan."  We  want  you  to  be  knowledgeable  and  involved  in  our  state's  wildlife 

■•Eni^^^^^gs  that  outdoor  Loui^na  has  to  offer.  This  is  a  great  way  to  add  variety  to  your  life  and 
mi^ich  tM^jlVfes  of  your  children^],    i 


i(4j^  Louisiana  Conservationist 


*^.l^lx*l 


■^? 


Louisiana's  Wildlife  Action  Plan  contains  in-depth  listings  of  all  elements 
of  the  plan.  Below  is  a  brief  example  of  a  natural  community  listing 
along  with  some  of  the  species  that  will  benefit  from  the  management 
projects  laid  out  in  the  plan.  For  more  information  on  the  plan  or  to  learn 
more  about  Louisiana's  natural  communities,  species  of  concern  or  WAP 
projects  and  their  outcomes,  visit  the  LDWF  Web  site  at  unv.zolf.louisiana.gov. 
Under  "Experience  Wildlife,"  click  on  "Wildlife  Action  Plan."  From  this 
page  you  can  find  information  on  details  of  the  plan,  the  State  Wildlife 
Grants  Program  and  current  projects.  There's  even  a  place  to  share  your 
comments. 


Western  Upland  Longleaf  Pine  Fores 
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Rarity  Rank:  S2S3/G2G3 

Synonyms:   Sandhill  Pine  Forest.  Clayhill  Pine  Forest 
Ecological  Systems:  CES203.293  West  Gulf  Coastal 
Plain  Upland  Longleaf  Pine  Forest 

General  Description: 

•Floristically  rich,  herb-dominated  forest 
•Primary  tree  species  is  longleaf  pine  {Pinus  palustris) 
•Found  naturally  on  hilly  uplands  dissected  by 
creek  bottoms 

•Fire  maintained  natural  community 
•Frequently  occurring  in  association  with  hillside  seepage 
bogs  having  many  unusual  forbs  including  insectivorous 
plants  and  orchids  , 

I     *  'v  ^^■ 

Western  Upland  Longleaf  Pine  Forest  Species  of  Conservation  Concern  (32) 
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Amphibians 

•Eastern  tiger  salamader 
•Southern  red-backed  salamander 


Birds 

•Northern  bobwhite 
•Yellow-billed  cuckoo 
•Brown-headed  nuthatch 
•Wood  thrush 
•Prairie  warbler 
•Field  sparrow 
•Le  Conte's  sparrow 

Butterflies 

•Wild  indigo  duskywing 
•Pepper  and  salt  skipper 
•Harvester 

Mammals 

•Southeastern  myotis 
•Big  brown  bat 
•Long-tailed  weasel 


Reptiles 

•Western  slender  glass  lizard 
•Southeastern  scarlet  snake 


•Louisiana  slimy  salamander 
•Southern  crawfish  frog 


•American  woodcock 
•Red-cockaded  woodpecker 
•Sedge  wren 
•Loggerhead  shrike 
•Bachman's  sparrow 
•Henslow's  sparrow      i 
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•Dusted  skipper 
•Falcate  orangetip 
•Little  metalmark 


•Silver-haired  bat 
•Ringtail 


•Southern  prairie  skink 
•Louisiana  pine  snake 
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Story  by 


Paul 
WHITEHEAD, 
Ph.D. 

Each  angler 

who  donates 

his  or  her 

lunker  to 

the  program 

receives  a 

free  replica  of 

the  fish  and  a 

certificate  of 

appreciation. 

fjjjy  Louisiana  Coiisewationist 


Fishing  is  a  sport  full  of  tall  tales  and  lunker  lies.  Fishermen  and  women  alike  love  to  talk 
about  the  "one  that  got  away."  They  even  tell  whoppers  about  fish  they  actually  do  catch. 
But  the  Louisiana  Lunker  Bass  Program  (LLBP)  is  keeping  fishermen  honest,  one  lunker  at  a 
time,  all  the  while  increasing  the  quality  of  bass  fishing  in  lakes  throughout  the  state.  We're 
happy  to  do  it...  and  you  can  be  a  part  of  it. 

The  Louisiana  Lunker  Bass  Program  began  in  1997  as  a  cooperative  effort  between  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  (LDWF),  Southern  Pride  Bass  Club  (SPBC) 
and  the  Association  of  Louisiana  Bass  Clubs  (ALBC).  Funding  for  the  program  came  from 
the  proceeds  of  a  benefit  bass  tournament  sponsored  by  SPBC  and  the  ALBC  in  memory  of 
Mr.  Nookie  Diaz,  an  avid  bass  fisherman  who  was  a  strong  proponent  of  stocking  Florida 
largemouth  bass  in  Louisiana.  These  proceeds  were  donated  to  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Foundation  with  the  provision  that  the  money  be  spent  on  Florida  largemouth  bass 
enhancement  in  Louisiana  through  our  state  fish  hatchery  system. 

Through  the  Louisiana  Lunker  Bass  Program,  any  angler  who  catches  a  12-pound  or 
greater  largemouth  bass  may  donate  it  to  LDWF  for  spawning,  exhibiting  and  research  pur- 
poses. As  an  added  benefit,  that  angler  gets  proof  of  his  unbelievable  catch.  Any  angler  who 
legally  catches  a  largemouth  bass  weighing  at  least  12  pounds  between  Dec.  1  through  April 
30  in  Louisiana  waters  and  donates  his  or  her  live  fish  to  the  program  will,  following  accept- 
ance by  LDWF  personnel,  receive  a  free  replica  of  the  fish  and  a  certificate  of  appreciation 
from  the  LLBP.  If  the  donated  lunker  is  determined  to  be  an  adequate  candidate  for  spawn- 
ing, she  will  be  transported  to  Booker  Fowler  Fish  Hatchery  (BFFH)  in  Forest  Hill.  Once  at 
the  hatchery,  experienced  workers  will  pair  her  up  with  a  hatchery-raised  male  for  possible 


spawning.  Any  fingerlings 
that  are  produced  from  the 
lunker  will  be  stocked  into 
the  lake  from  which  the  par- 
ent was  captured.  And 
that's  no  lie! 

For  a  largemouth  bass  to 
be  accepted  into  the  pro- 
gram, the  angler  must  sign  a 
statement  that  the  fish  was 
legally  caught  in  Louisiana 
and  that  all  rights  of  use  and 
ownership  to  the  fish  are 
transferred  to  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries.  Qualified  fish  are 
then  transported  by  LDWF 
personnel  to  Booker  Fowler 
Fish  Hatchery. 

To  date,  an  incredible  23 
lunkers  have  been  donated 
to  the  program  from  eight 
different  lakes  throughout 
the  state.  In  1998,  the  first  year  fish  were 
accepted  into  the  program,  all  three  donat- 
ed fish  were  lake  records.  Under  the  pro- 
gram's original  guidelines,  a  "lunker  bass" 
had  to  be  13  pounds  or  greater  to  be  accept- 
ed into  the  program.  In  2003,  the  size  limit 
was  lowered  to  12  pounds,  increasing  the 
number  of  annual  donations.  Believe  it  or 
not,  four  former  LLBP  bass  hold  positions 
in  the  Louisiana  top  20  record  bass. 

If  you  catch  a  largemouth  bass  that 
might  qualify,  be  sure  to  do  the  following: 

•Keep  the  fish  in  fresh,  aerated  water. 

•Avoid  holding  the  fish  only  by  its 
jaw  or  with  dry  hands. 

•If  it  is  necessary  to  move  the  fish  from 
one  container  to  another,  use  a  net. 

•Contact  LDWF  as  soon  as  possible 
after  capture  to  arrange  to  have 
the  fish  picked  up. 

Contact  information  for  all  statewide 
locations  is  listed  on  the  following  page. 
After  hours,  calls  may  be  placed  to  LDWF's 
toll-free  Operation  Game  Thief  Hotline  at 
1-800-442-2511  (also  printed  on  the  back  of 


the  basic  recreational  fishing  license). 
Enforcement  Division  dispatchers  will 
place  the  caller  in  contact  with  the  nearest 
Inland  Fisheries  biologist. 

When  a  lunker  arrives  at  Booker  Fowler 
Fish  Hatchery,  she  is  first  measured  and 
weighed  on  certified  scales.  She  is  then  put 
in  a  blocked-off  section  of  a  spawning  tank 
with  a  hatchery-reared  Florida  largemouth 
bass  male.  One  or  two  "spawning  mats" 
resembling  16-inch  square  air  conditioner 
filters  are  placed  in  the  raceway  section. 
The  male  will  select  a  mat  as  his  territory 
and  try  to  attract  the  female  to  it. 

After  a  relatively  short  courtship,  the 
female  releases  her  eggs  onto  the  mat.  As 
she  does  this,  the  male  releases  sperm.  The 
fertilized  eggs  become  sticky  and  adhere  to 
the  mat.  The  mats  are  checked  daily,  and  if 
they  contain  eggs,  they  are  removed  from 
the  spawning  tank  and  placed  in  smaller 
indoor  tanks,  where  they  are  incubated 
until  they  hatch. 

Once  the  eggs  hatch,  the  larval  fish,  or 
"sac  fry"  remain  in  these  tanks  until  they 


A  look  at  the  LLBP 
process,  clockwise 
from  top  left:  1) 
LDWF  employee  Scott 
Delaney  displays  Ed 
Stellner's  15-pound, 
5-ounce  D'Arbonne 
Lake  lunker.  2)  A 
male  Florida  large- 
mouth bass  guards  a 
spawning  mat 
covered  with  fertilized 
eggs  at  Booker 
Fowler  Fish  Hatchery. 

3)  Seven  days  after 
hatching,  Florida 
largemouth  bass  are 
dwarfed  by  a  pop  top. 

4)  Fingerlings  from 
donated  lunkers  are 
stocked  In  the  lake 
where  the  fish  was 
caught.  Here,  Florida 
largemouth  bass 
fingerlings  are  ready 
to  be  stocked. 


Lunker  Bass  Fast  Facts: 

•Did  you  know  that  lunker  bass  are  typically  females?  Yes,  females  generally  get  much  larger  than 

males,  which  rarely  exceed  six  pounds. 
•The  Louisiana  Lunker  Bass  Program  runs  from  December  through  April.   It  is  during  this  time  of  the 

year  that  females  are  most  likely  to  have  ripe  eggs. 
•Until  LDWF  began  stocking  the  Florida  subspecies  of  largemouth  bass,  the  state  record  never 

exceeded  12  pounds.  That's  why  bass  over  12  pounds  are  presumed  to  carry  "Florida"  genes. 
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Top  to  bottom: 

Bubble  Lopez  with  his 

12-pound,  5-ounce 

Toledo  Bend  Junker 

and  then  again  with 

bass  replica 

and  certificate. 


Opposite  page: 

Michael  Perry  at 

Chicot  Lake  with  his 

12-pound  lunker. 


Check  out  the  chart 

below  for  a  list  of  all 

LLBP  participants  to 

date.  Your  name 

could  be  next! 


are  better  able  to  search  for  food  and 
escape  predators.  They  are  then  placed  in 
a  nursery  pond  for  further  grow-out.  After 
about  a  month  in  the  pond,  the  fingerlings 
are  ready  to  be  stocked  into  the  lake  from 
which  the  lunker  was  caught. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  transition 
into  an  artificial  environment  causes  stress 
on  these  old,  wild  fish.  As  such,  the 
spawning  success  for  this  group  of  fish  is 
relatively  low,  about  20  percent.  If  the 
female  hasn't  spawned  in  a  couple  of 
weeks,  she  is  returned  to  the  water  body 
from  which  she  was  caught. 

Before  release,  each  lunker  is  implanted 
with  a  Passive  Integrated  Transponder 
(PIT)  tag  which  carries  a  unique  number. 
The  hope  is  that  the  fish  will  be  caught 
again,  promoting  catch-and-release  fish- 
ing. There  has  been  one  known  recapture 
since  the  program's  inception. 

These  fish  are  one  of  the  products  of  the 
Inland  Fisheries  Division's  Black  Bass 
Management  Plan  and  the  LDWF  hatchery 


Year         Angler           Hometown           Lake              Weight           Date                   Lure 

1998 

Kraig  Welborn 

Deridder 

Toledo  Bend 

14  lbs,  11  oz 

March  4 

LeRoy  Adams 

Vidalia 

Lake  Concordia 

13  lbs 

March  14 

June  Bug  Culprit 

Brett  Fontenot 

Ville  Platte 

Miller's  Lake 

15  lbs 

March  18 

Zoom  Brush  Hog 

2000 

Ed  Steliner 

Onalaska,  Wl 

D'Arbonne  Lake 

15  lbs,  5  oz 

February  18 

2002 

Lance  Hendricks 

West  Monroe 

Caney  Lake 

13  lbs,  12  oz 

April  1 

Zoom  Lizard 

2003 

Roy  Brown 

Pineville 

Toledo  Bend 

12  lbs,  14  oz 

February 

4"  Gator  Pup 

Bubble  Lopez 

Baldwin 

Toledo  Bend 

12  lbs,  5  oz 

March  3 

Strike  King  Jig 

Michael  Perry 

Oakdale 

Chicot  Lake 

12  lbs 

March  11 

Plastic  Lizard 

George  Masters 

Karnack,  TX 

Toledo  Bend 

12  lbs,  9  oz 

March  17 

2004 

Dusty  Anders 

Pineville 

Toledo  Bend 

13  lbs,  7  oz 

January  31 

Spinner  Bait 

Jay  Ardoin 

Ville  Platte 

Toledo  Bend 

12  lbs,  11  oz 

March  5 

Blueberry  French  Fry 

A.B.  Clark 

Hemphill,  TX 

Toledo  Bend 

12  lbs,  3  oz 

March  6 

Trick  Worm 

Glen  Freeman 

Converse 

Toledo  Bend 

12lbs,  3oz 

March  27 

Reaction  6"  Lizard 

2005 

Daniel  Guillory 

Oberlin 

Toledo  Bend 

12  lbs,  5oz 

February  1 9 

Suspending  Rogue 

David  Perez 

Oakdale 

Toledo  Bend 

12  lbs,  15  oz 

March  20 

Frenzy  Popper 

Malcolm  Dowden 

Slagle 

Toledo  Bend 

13  lbs,  1  oz 

April  6 

Fluke 

2006 

Ernest  Johnson 
and  Johnny  Ray 

Forest  Hill 

Indian  Creek 

14  lbs,  7  oz 

February  4 

Shiner  (trot  line) 

Brian  Crochet 

Lafayette 

Toledo  Bend 

12ibs,  15  oz 

March  5 

Senko 

Lawrence  Hulsey 

Orange,  TX 

Toledo  Bend 

12ibs,  4oz 

March  5 

June  Bug  Trick  Worm 

Grady  White 

Alexandria 

Indian  Creek 

13  lbs,  1  oz 

March  11 

Michael  i  eveu 

Maurice 

Toledo  Bend 

13  lbs,  1  oz 

March  12 

White  Spinner  Bait 

Todd  Fcntenot 

Hewitt,  TX 

Toledo  Bend 

12  lbs,  4  oz 

March  15 

Black/Blue  Senko 

Ron  D V- 

Marthaville 

Black  Lake 

12  lbs 

April  25 

^Jlf  Loiiisinnn  Conscrvntiuinst 


program's  efforts  to  stock  Florida  sub- 
species largemouth  bass.  Although  report- 
edly less  aggressive  toward  artificial  lures, 
the  Florida  subspecies  grows  larger  than 
the  native  subspecies.  In  support  of  the 
Black  Bass  Management  Plan,  the  hatchery 
program  produces  millions  of  Florida 
largemouth  bass  fingerlings  every  year  for 
stocking  in  public  waters  throughout 
Louisiana.  They  may  take  their  time  to 
grow,  but  the  hope  is  that  one  or  more  of 
these  will  become  a  new  state  record.  Right 
now,  the  state  record  for  largemouth  bass 
stands  at  15.97  pounds.  The  smallest  large- 
mouth bass  in  the  current  Louisiana  Top  20 
is  14.31  pounds.  You  couldn't  invent  a  bet- 
ter story! 

The  Louisiana  Lunker  Bass  Program 
provides  numerous  benefits,  but  two  of 
these  may  be  the  most  important.  First,  it 
publicizes  big  fish  caught  in  Louisiana, 
highlighting  our  service  to  citizens  of 
Louisiana  and  attracting  tourism  to  the 
state.  Second,  it  gives  larval  fish  carrying 
lunker  bass  genes  the  added  protection 
from  predators  provided  by  the  hatchery 
during  early  growth  periods  when  many  of 
them  would  most  likely  be  eaten  in  the 
wild.  Thus,  more  of  the  offspring  from  the 
lunker  have  a  greater  chance  of  surviving 
to  adults.  And  you  know  what  that 
means... bigger,  better  fishing  for  you. 

There  are  those  content  to  stretch  their 
hands  out  and  make  their  claims  of  "the 
monster"  fish.  Some  fishermen  will  always 
fib  about  their  catch,  and  we're  not  out  to 
take  that  away  from  them.  But  the  next 
time  you  catch  a  big  bass,  think  about  this: 
a  life-size  replica  will  do  more  to  set  the 
record  straight  than  the  air  between  your 
hands.  The  Louisiana  Lunker  Bass 
Program  is  keeping  fishermen  honest.. .one 
lunker  at  a  time.  ^ 

Paul  Wliitehead  is  a  Biologist  Supervisor  for 
LDWF  Inland  Fisheries.  A  department 
employee  for  over  nine  years,  he  earned  a  B.S.  in 
forestry  from  McNeese  University,  an  M.S.  in 
aquatic  biologi/  from  Southwest  Texas  State 
University,  and  a  Ph.D.  in  fisheries  from 
Auburn  University. 


For  more  information  on  the 
LLBP  or  to  schedule  a  hatchery 
tour,  contact  Booker  Fowler 
Fish  Hatchery  at  318/748-6914. 


Louisiana  Lunker  Bass  Program 
STATEWIDE  CONTACTS 

LDWF  District  1  Headquarters  (Minden) 

Biologist  Manager  James  Seales  31 8/371  -3050 

LDWF  District  2  Headquarters  (Monroe) 

Biologist  Manager  Mike  Wood  318/343-4045 

318/343-4046 

Caney  Lake  —  Brown's  Landing  318/259-6649 

Caney  Lake  Marina  —  Terry  318/249-2665 

LDWF  District  3  Headquarters  (Alexandria) 

Biologist  Manager  Ricky  Moses  318/487-5888 

Booker  Fowler  Fish  Hatchery  —  Robert  Gough  318/748-6914 

CLECO  Lake/Wilda  Grocery  -  Randy  Ward  318/793-4595 

Toledo  Bend  Research!  Lab 

Biologist  Manager  Ricky  Yeldell  337/286-5940 

Toledo  Bend  mid-lake  area/Toledo  Tackle  31 8/256-561 3 

Toledo  Bend  mid-lake  area/Toledo  Bend  Resort  318/286-9257 

Toledo  Bend  south  end  area/Buckeye  Landing  318/586-7500 

LDWF  District  4  Headquarters  (Ferrlday) 

Biologist  Manager  Mike  Ewing  318/757-4571 

Lake  Concordia/Lakeview  Lodge  —  Sue  Ardoin  31 8/757-2267 

Sportsman's  Lodge  —  Jody  Martin  318/757-4381 

LDWF  District  5  Headquarters  (Lake  Charles) 

Biologist  Manager  Bobby  Reed  337/491-2577 

LDWF  District  6  Headquarters  (Opelousas) 

Biologist  Manager  Jody  David  337/948-0255 

Ville  Platte/Cary's  Sporting  Goods  -  Mark  Gary  337/363-2526 

LDWF  District  7  Headquarters  (Baton  Rouge) 

Biologist  Manager  Mark  Lawson  225/765-2336 

LDWF  District  8  Headquarters  (Lacombe) 

Biologist  Manager  Howard  Rogillio  985/882-5228 

LDWF  District  9  Headquarters  (New  Iberla/Atctiafalaya  Basin) 

Biologist  Manager  Mike  Walker  337/373-0032 


AFTER  HOURS: 

Operation  Game  Thief  Hotline 


800/442-2511 
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Story  by 


Jay  HUNER,  Ph.D. 

and 

MichaelJ. 

MUSUMECHE 


.very  year  Louisiana's  birding  community  lool<s  forward  to  two 
dates,  the  last  full  weekends  in  April  and  October.  These  have 
been  the  dates  for  the  Louisiana  Ornithological  Society's  (LOS) 
spring  and  fall  weekend  meetings  in  Cameron,  Louisiana.  This 
location  with  its  coastal  cheniers,  marshes,  beaches,  bays,  lakes, 
bayous,  rivers  and  nearby  ricefields  has  been  the  premier  birding 
site  in  the  state.    Most  of  the  rare  birds  recorded  on  the  state's  bird 
list  have  been  found  "in  migration"  in  the  Cameron  area.   Bird  lists 
from  the  LOS  meetings  regularly  approach  or  exceed  200  species 
and  even  novice  birders  regularly  record  over  TOO  species  during 
the  events. 
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In  September  2005,  however.  Hurricane 
Rita's  storm  surge  destroyed  virtually  all 
of  the  structures  in  coastal  Cameron  Parish, 
inundated  brackish  and  fresh  marshes  with 
saltwater  and  played  havoc  with  the  trees 
and  shrubbery  on  tlie  cheniers.  There  was 
no  LOS  fall  meeting  with  only  emergency 
and  recovery  personnel  operating  in  the 
area  in  October.  There  was  no  LOS  spring 
meeting  there  this  year  because  there  was 
no  place  for  participants  to  stay.  The  ques- 
tion on  all  birders'  minds  was,  "What 
impacts  would  the  hurricane  have  on  the 
birds  of  the  area?"  This  query  applied  to 
resident  birds,  wintering  birds  and  the 
migrant  species. 

Two  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  National 
Wildlife  Refuges  (NWRs)  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  marshes  of  Cameron  Parish. 
Sabine  NWR  is  located  on  the  southwest- 
ern side  of  the  parish  and  Cameron  Prairie 
NWR  is  located  opposite  it  on  the  south- 
eastern side  of  the  parish.  Sabine  NWR  is 
the  site  of  an  annual  Christmas  Bird  Count 
(CBC)  that  has  been  conducted  for  many 
years  in  December.  This  CBC  is  Louisiana's 
premier  CBC,  recording  160  or  more  resi- 
dent and  wintering  birds,  especially  water- 
fowl. The  first  survey  of  the  birding  situa- 
tion in  the  parish  came  when  a  small  group 
of  birders  conducted  an  abbreviated  CBC 
at  Sabine  NWR  in  December  2005.  On  this 
visit,  the  numbers  of  species  and  the  num- 
bers of  individual  birds  located  were  far 
below  the  norm  even  when  the  reduced 
effort  was  factored  into  analysis  of  the  data 
collected.  In  addition,  the  participants 
found  the  refuge  facilities  destroyed  and 
the  world  famous  "marsh  walk"  closed 
and  in  disrepair. 

Good  birding  can  be  found  just  about 
anywhere  in  Cameron  Parish  during 
spring  and  fall  migration.  But  most  birders 
make  it  a  point  to  visit  the  HoUeyman- 
Sheely  Sanctuary  maintained  by  the  Baton 
Rouge  Audubon  Society  at  Peveeto  Woods. 
Situated  between  Holly  Beach  and 
JolTiison's  Bayou  on  Louisiana  Highway  27 
West,  the  wind-blown  live  oaks,  hackberry 
trees,  mulberry  trees  and  shrubs  are  fes- 
tooned with  vines.  This  vegetation  pro- 
vides shelter,  water  and  food  (nuts,  fruits, 
insects  and  spiders)  that  attract  migrating 
songbirds  arriving  from  across  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  in  the  spring  and  staging  for  their 
long  flights  south  in  the  fall.  At  times,  well 
over  50  species  of  cuckoos,  vireos,  war- 
blers, buntings,  grosbeaks,  flycatchers,  tan- 


Photo  by  Michael  J.  Musumeche 


Photo  by  Mack  Barham.  M.D. 

Photos  this  page,  from  top  to  bottom:  Scarlet  tanager  at  Cypremort 
Point,  snowy  egrets,  and  a  purple  gallinule. 


Opposite  page:  Prothonotary  warbler. 
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Louisiana  Birding  Organizations 

Louisiana  Ornithological  Society  _j 

losbird.org  •    ,.   *"" 

Loose  Alliance  of  Casual  and/or  Keen 
Bird  Watchers  of  Central  Louisiana 
gocenla.thetowntalk. com/1 45 


Baton  Rouge  Audubon  Society 
braudubon.org 


Terrebonne  Bird  Club 
985/448-1164 


Louisiana  Birders  Anonymous 
337/981-1011 
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Gulf  Coast  Bird  Club  , 

www.geocities.com/gulfbirdO  1/ 

Northshore  Bird  Club        SBS^i^l 
www.minilogic.com/nsbirders       ] 
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Northeast  Louisiana  Bird  Club 
318/322-3424 
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Crescent  Bird  Club 

jiometown.aot.com/crescentbrdclub/ 
myhomepage/club.  iitml 


Orleans  Audubon  Society 
www.jjaudubon.net  : 

■"I 

Society  for  Nature  Study,  Inc.  [ 
birdstudygroup.org 

Louisiana  Bayou  Bluebird  Society 
www.labayoubluebirdsociety.org 
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Pholo  by  Dave  Patton 

agers  and  orioles  can  be  seen  in  less  than 
an  hour  at  this  site. 

Needless  to  say,  the  approach  of  the 
spring  2006  migration  period  focused  local, 
state,  regional,  national  and  international 
attention  on  the  situation  in  Cameron 
Parish.  Would  the  migrants  stop  in  the 
area?  What  was  the  situation  with  resident 
birds?  Birders  who  visited  the  area  in 
March  confirmed  the  Sabine  NWR  CBC 
report.  They  noted  the  scarcity  of  wintering 
birds,  especially  waterfowl,  low  numbers 
of  conspicuous  resident  birds  like  herons, 
egrets,  ibises,  moorhens,  doves  and  grack- 
les,  and  the  destruction  of  vegetation,  espe- 
cially trees  and  shrubs.  However,  these 
birders  did  find  tliat  bird  numbers  were 
greater  than  those  reported  in  the  winter 
and  tliat  the  vegetation  was  "greening  up." 
Furthermore,  they  found  good  numbers 
and  varieties  of  coastal  waterbirds  such  as 
pelicans,  gulls,  terns  and  shorebirds  along 
the  coast  itself. 

The  Cameron  Parish  area  was  experi- 
encing a  period  of  lower  than  normal  rain- 
fall prior  to  the  arrival  of  Hurricane  Rita, 
and  this  condition  persisted  through  the 
fall  and  winter,  breaking  only  in  mid- 
spring.  This  freshwater  is  important  to 
lowering  saliruty  levels  and,  in  tlie  case  of 
hurricane  generated  surges,  flushing  salty 
water  out  of  the  marshes. 

Migrating  songbirds  and  shorebirds  use 
southerly  winds  to  assist  them  in  crossing 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  If  the  winds  are  strong, 
they  will  fly  well  inland,  as  much  as  50  to 
150  miles,  before  stopping  for  water,  food 
and  rest.  If  they  encounter  strong  northerly 


Photo  by  Michael  J.  Musumeche 

winds  and  rain,  especially  that  associated 
with  spring  cold  fronts,  as  they  approach 
the  coastline,  they  have  to  stop,  or  "fall 
out"  as  soon  as  they  reach  land.  The  dry 
weather  in  March  and  early  April  coupled 
with  unusually  strong  southerly  winds  car- 
ried the  migrant  birds  well  past  the  coast. 
However,  strong  frontal  systems  in  late 
April  and  early  May  generated  fall-out 
conditior\s  and  good  numbers.  Great  vari- 
eties of  songbirds  and  shorebirds  were 
found  all  along  the  coast  of  Cameron 
Parish.  These  birds  found  adequate  food, 
water  and  shelter  and  provided  anxious 
birders  with  excellent  bird-watching 
opportunities. 

The  numbers  of  resident  birds  in  lower 
Cameron  Parish  will  increase  as  time  pass- 
es as  a  result  of  immigration  from  outside 
the  area  and  increased  nesting  success  of 
survivors.  However,  numbers  of  wading 
birds,  such  as  moorhens,  doves  and  grack- 
les,  will  likely  remain  depressed  for  the 


next  several  years.  Despite  this,  these 
species  can  be  found  in  good  numbers 
north  of  the  Intercoastal  Canal  with  excel- 
lent birding  opportunities  in  locations  like 
Cameron  Prairie  NWR  and  Lacassine 
NWR.  Wintering  waterfowl  will  be  present 
in  good  numbers  in  those  locations  until 
such  time  as  the  marshes  in  lower  Cameron 
Parish  recover  from  the  saltwater  surge 
from  the  hurricane. 

Birding  during  fall  and  spring  migration 
can  be  expected  to  be  rewarding  along  the 
cheniers  in  lower  Cameron  Parish  despite 
damage  done  by  Hurricane  Rita.  But,  as 
with  any  activity  associated  with  highly 
mobile  animal  populations,  the  numbers 
and  diversity  of  birds  present  in  the  che- 
niers will  be  dependent  on  weather  pat- 
terns. ^ 


Photo  by  Michael  J.  Musumeche 

Photos  above,  left  to 
right:  Holleyman- 
Sheely  Sanctuary 
near  Johnson's 
Bayou  before 
Hurricane  Rita.  Next 
to  it,  the  former  water 
feature  there  is  seen 
with  irises  emerging 
after  the  storm  (IVIarch 
1,2006).  Finally, 
vegetation  at  the 
sanctuary  appears  to 
be  "greening  out." 
(May  3,  2006). 


Dr.  Jay  Huner  received  his  Ph.  D.  in  Marine 
Sciences  from  Louisiana  State  University  in 
1975.  As  Director  of  the  Crawfish  Research 
Center  at  the  University  of  Louisiana  at 
Lafayette,  he  studied  the  habitat  value  of  agri- 
cultural wetlands  for  birds.  Dr.  Huner  direct- 
ed the  recently  completed  Atchafalaya  Basin 
Program  (LDNR)  birding  survey  of  the 
Atchafalaya  Basin. 

Michael  }.  Musumeche  is  a  retired  biology 
teacher  from  New  Iberia  Senior  High  School. 
Presently  he  is  involved  in  a  research  project 
with  The  Nature  Conservancy  conducting  a 
Coastal  Forest  Inventory  in  St.  Mary  Parish. 
He  is  also  working  as  an  External  Assessor 
with  the  Iberia  Parish  School  Board. 


Opposite  page:  A 
great  egret  gets 
creative  with  his 
dinner. 

Left:  A  Moorhen 
chick  takes  a  bow. 
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'love  October,  and  for  more  reasons 
.than  the  cooling  weather  and  dimin- 
ishing possibilities  of  an  vmwelcome 
visitor  from  the  tropics.  Some  of  my 
fellow  outdoor  lovers  have  moved  on 
from  fishing  to  hunting,  and  the  kids 
are  back  in  school.  All  of  these  factors 
leave  the  creeks  that  run  through  much 
of  our  state  virtually  deserted.  For  me, 
that  allows  much  more  enjoyment  of 
the  aesthetic  pleasures  these  little  jew- 
els can  offer.  Aside  from  that,  it  also 
makes  for  much  better  fishing  in  them! 
Creeks  present  a  delightful  experi- 
ence, no  matter  where  they  are  found.  I 
cut  my  fishing  teeth  on  one  and  have 
been  hooked  on  them  ever  since.  Fact 
is,  I  have  often  forsaken  the  saltwater 
opportunities  that  were  within  mere 
minutes  of  my  erstwhile  home  in  Buras 
to  travel  to  Missouri,  North  Carolina — 
and  Varnado  and  Kisatchie— to  fish  in 
creeks,  especially  during  October. 

From  those  found  within  our  state,  I 
have  caught  my  two  largest  spotted 
bass.  One  of  those  has  been  recognized 
as    the    biggest   taken    anywhere    in 
Louisiana  on  a  fly  for  almost  15  years.  I 
have  also  caught  a  number  of  very 
respectable  largemouths,  and  on  two 
extraordinary    occasions    I    tallied    a 
shadow  bass  (Ambloplites  ariommus),  a 
reclusive  inhabitant  of  a  few  of  these 
waters,  apparently  primarily  in  the 
Florida  parishes  and  a  species  few  resi- 
dents have  encountered  in  our  state. 
More  recently  I  caught  a  longear  sunfish  that  was  colored  more  brilliantly  than  any  of  the  thousand-odd  others  I 
have  taken  from  creeks,  lakes,  rivers  and  reservoirs  in  four  different  states.  It  was  assuredly  the  most  beautiful  fish  of 
any  species  I  have  ever  set  my  eyes  upon.  That  beautiful  longear  sunfish,  like  the  shadow  bass,  is  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  lagniappe  that  a  creek  occasionally  gives  up. 

These  surprises  are  one  reason  that  creeks  are  so  dear  to  me.  And  would  you  believe  that  when  I  mention  them  to 
someone,  more  often  than  not  the  response  I  receive  either  conveys  a  complete  ignorance  of  their  presence  in  our  state 
or  compares  them  to  the  "coulees"  with  which  the  responder  is  more  familiar. 

For  me,  though,  there  is  no  comparison.  The  best  of  them  flow  with  light  to  moderate  current  over  a  sand  or  grav- 
el substrate.  A  few  even  sport  reaches  underlain  by  solid  sandstone  bedrock.  That  current,  incidentally,  is  created  by 
both  the  influx  from  springs  and  the  creek's  gradient,  which  in  a  few  extreme  cases  exceeds  10  feet  per  mile.  That's  a 
serious  gradient  for  even  an  Ozark  stream! 


Photos 


How's  the  time  for  the  Hsr  that  these  waterways  have  to  offer. 
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The  water  is  typically  cool  and  slightly 
tannin-stained,  though  some  of  our  creeks 
are  quite  clear.  Many  of  them  flow  through 
pristine  corridors  and  support  at  least 
decent  populations  of  various  sunfish, 
spotted  bass  being  of  primary  interest.  A 
large  number  of  these  are  listed  within  the 
Louisiana  Natural  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System  and  are  therefore  given  a  degree  of 
protection  by  the  system's  statvites.  That's 
good,  because  a  lot  of  folks  tend  to  abuse 
them,  not  realizing  the  fact  that  nobody 
makes  creeks  anymore. 

Some  of  these  waterways  are  only  fish- 
able  by  floating  them  in  a  boat,  and  I  prefer 
a  paddle-craft  or  johnboat  powered  by  a 
small  outboard.  Bayou  Dorcheat  has  been 
a  personal  October  favorite  of  that  type  for 
decades,  and  Whiskey  Chitto  and  the 
Tangipahoa  have  long  provided  notewor- 
thy floating  experiences.  But  those  tend  to 
favor  rivers  more  than  creeks  which,  to 
deserve  the  name,  should  at  least  in  part  be 
wadable. 

Although  in  warmer  times  virtually  all 
of  Louisiana's  creeks  can  be  waded  "wet," 
during  autumn  waders  are  advisable. 
Those  are  not  commonly  worn  by  fisher- 
men in  our  state's  waters,  so  I  must  offer  a 
note  on  wader  safety.  Wear  a  belt  cinched 
up  fairly  tightly  around  your  waist  over  the 
waders.  That  will  create  a  pocket  of  air 
below  the  belt  that  will  serve  as  buoyancy 
should  you  step  off  into  water  a  bit  deeper 
than  what  you  were  prepared  for.  I  prefer 
waist-high  waders  in  lieu  of  chest-high 
waders,  since  the  latter  type  can  get  pretty 
hot! 

While  wading  is  a  primary  means  of  get- 
ting to  the  fish  in  creeks,  it  is  also  the  cause 
of  the  main  reason  why  so  many  folks  catch 
so  few  fish  in  them.  This  is  true  regarding 
bass,  anyway.  That  problem  is  that  they 
wade  in  such  a  manner  that  allows  the  bass 
to  detect  their  presence,  creating  a  very 
obvious  silhouette  as  well  as  generating 
waves  and  "crunches"  in  the  bottom  sedi- 
ments with  each  step.  A  nephew  who  once 
quite  successfully  fished  a  lovely  little 
Missouri  creek  with  me  referred  to  such 
crass  practices  as  "The  Buffalo  Wallow," 
and  that  is  a  very  good  description  of  it! 

For  the  best  success,  wear  dark  shirts 
and  fish  upstream,  against  the  current  if 
you  can.  Keep  a  low  profile  or  use  shore- 
line vegetation  to  mask  your  presence,  and 
don't  be  in  a  hurry.  It  never  hurts  to  pause 
for  a  few  moments  between  the  time  you 


reach  the  position  from  which  you  intend 
to  make  a  cast  and  making  that  cast. 
Remember,  these  are  called  scenic  areas  for 
a  reason.  Take  your  time  and  enjoy  the 
scenery. 

No  matter  where  the  fish  is  found,  a 
spotted  bass's  diet  consists  in  great  part  of 
crawfish.  Therefore  they  most  often  feed 
along  the  bottom,  which  is  typical  of  many 
fish  that  inhabit  creeks.  However,  during 
autumn  there  are  apparently  enough  ter- 
restrials, frogs  and  surface-oriented  min- 
nows "upstairs"  to  justify  a  bass's  keeping 
a  watchful  eye  out  that  way.  That  scenario 
creates  a  worthwhile  opportunity  for  the 
use  of  surface  lures  which  are  assuredly 
everyone's  preference  for  piscatorial  enter- 
tainment! 

There  is  also  a  pragmatic  reason  for  their 
use  here,  and  that  is  the  abundance  of  sub- 
merged "structure"  that  is  lifetime  guaran- 
teed to  relieve  you  of  many  of  your  sub- 
surface lures.  Consider  fishing  topwaters. 
It's  productive  and  much  more  fun! 

While  I  have  taken  a  number  of  creek- 
bass  on  such  hardware  as  Tiny  Torpedoes 
and  3-Lnch  floating  Rapalas,  1  greatly  prefer 
fly-fishing  in  them.  Granted,  the  choice  is 
basically  a  personal  one,  but  I  firmly 
beHeve  that  fishing  with  flies  is  the  most 
productive  method  iii  these  waters.  I  base 
that  in  part  on  the  fact  that  my  largest 
creek-caught  spot,  largemouth  and  small- 
mouth  fell  to  flies — expressly,  poppers. 

That  brings  up  a  fine  point.  An  appar- 
ently popular  belief  is  that  small  waters 
dictate  the  use  of  small  lures.  Assuredly, 
"bream  bugs"  will  lead  to  a  lot  of  longears, 
but  they  just  don't  have  enough  appeal  to  a 
decent-sized  spot  to  inspire  it  to  leave  its 
crawfish-hunting  territory  and  make  a 
foray  to  the  surface.  I  prefer  size  6  poppers 
in  general  and  have  found  that  size  4s  are 
often  the  best  choice  along  the  broader  and 
deeper  reaches. 


Yes,  the  stream  in  the 
background  is  in 
Louisiana,  and  it's  a 
great  one— 
Pushepatapa  Creek 
near  Varnado. 


Opposite  page:  Keith 
Cascio,  coordinator  of 
the  Scenic  Streams 
program  for  LDWF, 
enjoys  fly  fishing  in 
these  waters  as  much 
as  he  enjoys  caring 
for  them. 

Below:  While  creek 
bass  will  strike  a 
variety  of  lures,  during 
autumn,  fly-rod 
poppers  are  often 
unbeatable. 
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Scenic  streams  are 

denoted  by  orange  on 

the  map  above.  Visit 

the  LDWF  Web  site  at 

www.  wif.  louisiana.go  v 

for  descriptions  of 

these  areas  and 

a  larger  map. 


October  finds 

Louisiana's  scenic 

creel<s  virtually 

deserted  and  full  of 

willing  spotted  bass. 

But  be  careful,  during 

autumn,  the  aesthetic 

appeal  of  these  creeks 

can  almost  distract 

you  from  your 

fishing...  almost. 
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Another  misconception  about  creek-fish- 
ing is  that  poppers  should  be  retrieved  with 
light  twitches  and  pauses.  If  you  happen  to 
cast  one  near  a  bass  that  is  already  "looking 
up,"  that  does  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
since  many  more  of  them  will  be  "looking 
down,"  you  need  to  get  their  attention.  I 
learned  long  ago  that  during  autumn,  a 
retrieve  consisting  of  four  or  five  moderate- 
ly-paced soft  pops  followed  by  a  brief 
pause  does  just  that.  When  worked  along 
shoreline  structure,  the  popper  apparently 
thus  mimics  a  small  frog  that  has  hopped 
into  the  water.  It  may  seem  like  too  rowdy 
a  retrieve  in  such  small  water.  You  may 
think  it  will  send  every  bass  around  scurry- 
ing in  terror  for  cover,  but  it  zvorksl 

Of  course,  for  any  of  this  to  work,  you 
must  first  find  a  creek.  A  good  place  to  start 
is  by  visiting  the  new  and  improved 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Web  site  at  zuzuziiwlf.Iouisiana.gov. 
Hover  your  mouse  over  "Experience 
Wildlife,"  then  go  down  to  "Scenic  Rivers" 
from  the  drop-down  menu.  At  that  point 
another  window  will  open  to  the  right. 
Click  on  "Descriptions"  for  a  list  of  the 
streams  included  in  the  system  and  the 
parishes  in  which  they  are  located. 

Once  you  decide  which  creeks  you'd  like 
to  prospect,  check  out  a  copy  of  The  Roads  of 
Louisiana  at  your  local  bookstore  or  Google 
the  Department  of  Transportation  using  la 
dotd.  On  their  home  page,  point  your  cur- 
sor at  "GIS/Maps  Online"  in  the  left-hand 
column,  then  click  on  "Order  Maps." 
Follow  the  steps  to  order  the  desired  parish 
road  maps.  Either  of  those  references  will 
show  you  the  creeks  and  their  respective 
bridge-crossing  access  points. 

The  odds  are  very  good  that  you  will 
have  whichever  one  you  choose  to  fish  all 
to  yourself,  and  creeks  simply  cannot  get 
any  better  than  that.  Get  to  know  one  of 
these  sceruc  places,  especially  this  October, 
and  you'll  discover  that  there's  much  more 
to  fishing  them  than  fishing.  You'll  see 
what  I  mean.  ^ 


Recognized  as  a  pioneer  of  saltzvater  fly-fishing 
in  Louisiana,  Pete  Cooper  Jr.  is  the  author  of  Fly 
Fishing  the  Louisiana  Coast.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Louisiana  Sportsman's  Hall  of  Fame  and  is 
a  regular  contributor  to  Louisiana 
Conservationist. 


Visit  wlf.louisiaha.gov  for  descriptions  of  these  areas, 
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Whiskey  Chitto  Creek,  Six  Mile  Creek,  Ten  Mile  Creek, 
Calcasieu  River,  Barnes  Creek,  Bundicks  Creek 


Blind  River 


Ouiska  Chitto  Creek,  Barnes  Creek,  Beckwith  Creek, 
Bundicks  Creek 


Saline  Bayou,  Black  Lake  Bayou 


Calcasieu  River,  Beckwith  Creek 


Little  River,  Saline  Bayou 


Corney  Bayou,  Middle  Fork  of  Bayou  D'Arbonne 


Bayou  Cocodrie 


Comite  River 


Amite  River,  Comite  River 


Bayou  Cocodrie 


Little  River,  Big  Creek,  Fish  Creek 


Calcasieu  River 


Bayou  Des  Allemands 


Little  River,  Trout  Creek,  Saline  Bayou 


Blind  River 


Bayou  Bartholomew,  Ouachita  River 


Saline  Bayou,  Bayou  Kisatchie 


Bayou  L'Outre,  Bayou  D'Arbonne 


Ten  Mile  Creek,  Little  River,  Spring  Creek,  Bayou  Cocodrie, 
Calcasieu  River 


Black  Lake  Bayou 


Bayou  Dupre,  Lake  Borgne  Canal,  Bashman  Bayou,  Terre  Beau 
Bayou,  Pirogue  Bayou,  Bayou  Bienvenue,  Bayou  Chaperon 


Bayou  Des  Allemands,  Bayou  Trepagnier,  Bayou  La  Branche 


Tickfaw 


Blind  River 


Blind  River 


Bogue  Chitto  River,  Tchefuncte  River  (and  tributaries),  West 
Pearl  River,  Holmes  Bayou,  Bradley  Slough,  Wilson  Slough, 
Morgan  River,  Bayou  LaCombe,  Bayou  Cane,  Bogue  Falaya 
River,  Bayou  Chincuba,  Abita  River 


Tchefuncte  River  (and  tributaries),  Tangipahoa  River 


Bayou  L'Outre,  Bayou  D'Arbonne  (and  Middle  Fork),  Corney 
Bayou,  Ouachita  River 


Six  Mile  Creek,  Ten  Mile  Creek,  Calcasieu  River,  Pearl 
Creek,  Whiskey  Chitto  Creek,  Bundicks  Creek 


Pushepatapa  Creek,  Bogue  Chitto  River,  Tchefuncte  River 
(and  tributaries).  West  Pearl  River 


Bayou  Dorcheat 


Saline  Bayou,  Black  Lake  Bayou 
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A  Blaze  of 
Volunteers 


Chris  DAVIS 


LDWF  and  AmeriCorps  Team  Up  to  Conserve  Wildlife 


^Lo 


The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  (LDWF)  owns  and  manages  nearly  L5  mil- 
lion acres  of  wildlife  habitat  across  the  state.  These  lands,  which  provide  critical  habitat  for  a 
variety  of  species,  are  included  in  46  wildlife  management  areas  (WMAs)  and  six  wildlife  refuges. 
These  WMAs  and  refuges  provide  a  significant  amount  of  quality  outdoor  recreational  opportu- 
nities. Although  these  opportunities  may  come  in  various  forms,  such  as  hunting,  fishing,  boat- 
ing, birding,  hiking  and  other  outdoor  pursuits,  public  access  to  them  is  made  possible,  in  large 
part,  thanks  to  Louisiana's  WMA  system. 

Now  L5  million  acres  is  quite  a  bit  of  land.  And  on  that  land  are  thousands  of  species  of 
wildlife  whose  existence  depends  on  the  responsible  management  of  it.  These  areas  change  and 
grow,  and  so  do  their  demands.  To  meet  these  demands,  it  is  often  necessary  to  employ  the  assis- 
tance of  partnerships,  which  can  provide  support  in  planning,  finances  and  even  manpower. 

In  June  of  2005,  LDWF's  Region  7  Wildlife  Division  staff  teamed  up  with  10  members  of  the 
AmeriCorps  National  Civilian  Community  Corps  (NCCC)  to  complete  a  variety  of  wildlife  proj- 
ects on  three  wildlife  management  areas  and  one  wildlife  refuge  in  southeast  Louisiana. 

The  AmeriCorps  NCCC  is  a  national  service  organization  whose  mission  is  to  strengthen  com- 
munities and  develop  leaders  through  national  and  community  service.  Volunteer  members  who 
hail  from  all  over  the  country  serve  in  terms  to  complete  a  variety  of  projects  in  areas  such  as  edu- 
cation, public  safety,  disaster  relief,  environmental  conservation  and  other  community  needs  in 
various  states. 

Of  course,  LDWF  recognized  the  value  in  applying  for  such  a  program  and  creating  a  partner- 
ship to  accomplish  the  goals  of  wildlife  conservation  and  stewardship.  LDWF's  WMAs  and 
refuges  provide  many  days  of  quality  outdoor  recreation  for  the  public  as  well  as  providing  crit- 
ical habitat  for  a  variety  of  species.  However,  volunteers  were  needed  to  help  implement  some 
projects  that  normally  would  not  have  been  completed  due  to  budgetary  or  manpower  con- 
straints. 

In  order  to  be  considered  as  a  host  to  AmeriCorps  NCCC  volunteers,  LDWF  applied  for  the 
necessary  grant,  including  in  its  application  detailed  goals  and  objectives,  as  well  as  a  complete 
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description  of  the  proposed  projects. 
Grants  are  awarded  nationwide  on  a  com- 
petitive basis. 

On  a  state  and  national  level,  areas  for 
outdoor  recreation  as  well  as  quality 
wildlife  and  fish  habitat  are  declining  due 
primarily  to  development.  Collectively,  the 
completion  of  the  projects  helped  to  create, 
maintain  and  expand  opportunities  for 
user  groups  and  help  to  ensure  sustainable 
populations  of  wildlife. 

One  of  the  areas  that  benefitted  from 
inclusion  in  the  AmeriCorps/LDWF  part- 
nership is  Sandy  Hollow  WMA.  Sandy 
Hollow  WMA  is  comprised  of  3,515  acres 
owned  by  LDWF  with  160  acres  leased 
from  the  Tangipahoa  Parish  School  Board. 
It  is  located  approximately  10  miles  north- 
east of  Amite  in  Tangipahoa  Parish. 

Considered  a  longleaf  pine  ecosystem, 
the  area  is  primarily  managed  for  upland 
game  birds  such  as  quail  and  doves.  Field 
trial  courses  and  trails  have  also  been 
established  and  receive  considerable  use. 
Quail,  dove  and  woodcock  hunting  is  con- 
sidered good  on  the  area.  Deer,  turkey  and 
squirrel  hunting  is  considered  fair  due  to 
habitat  limitations.  Although  the  WMA  is 
small  as  compared  to  other  WMAs,  it  also 
serves  as  a  valuable  research  area. 
Numerous  habitat,  game  and  non-game 
studies  have  been  and  are  being  conducted 
there. 

The  purpose  of  the  project  on  Sandy 
Hollow  WMA  was  to  improve  wildlife 
habitat  through  control  of  non-native  inva- 
sive species,  primarily  cogon  grass  and 
Chinese  tallow  tree.  These  aggressive  inva- 


sive plants  can  deteriorate  wildlife  habitat 
and  limit  accessibility  for  both  wildlife  and 
humans.  Although  a  native  species,  loblol- 
ly pine  was  also  reduced  to  help  eliminate 
competition  with  longleaf  pine  and  to  cre- 
ate a  more  open  habitat  for  the  establish- 
ment of  native  grasses.  In  addition,  to  help 
maintain  the  longleaf  pine  ecosystem  on 
Sandy  Hollow  WMA,  a  controlled  burn 
was  conducted  on  approximately  200 
acres.  From  this  experience,  volunteers 
learned  about  fire  management  and  the 
role  it  plays  in  the  management  of  a  lon- 
gleaf pine  ecosystem. 

The  Eastern  bluebird,  a  cavity  nesting 
species,  exists  in  this  habitat  as  well.  In  the 
1960s  and  1970s,  Eastern  bluebird  popula- 
tions were  on  the  decline  primarily  due  to 
the  loss  of  available  cavities  for  nesting.  It 
is  thought  that  the  increase  in  nest  boxes 
for  eastern  bluebirds  is  responsible  for 
recent  increases  in  the  population.  Under 
the  instruction  of  Jimmy  Stafford,  Region  7 
Biologist,  NCCC  members  helped  con- 
struct and  erect  30  boxes  specifically 
designed  for  these  cavity  nesting  species. 
The  boxes  were  placed  on  metal  posts 
along  existing  trails  in  open  habitat. 

Pearl  River  WMA  also  reaped  the  bene- 
fits of  this  partnership.  It  is  located 
approximately  six  miles  east  of  Slidell  in  St. 
Tammany  Parish  and  totals  35,031  acres. 
Owned  by  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  the  terrain  is  flat, 
drainage  is  poor,  and  the  area  is  subject  to 
annual  flooding. 

Prior  to  Hurricane  Katrina,  the  forest 
cover  varied  from  an  all-aged  hardwood 
stand  in  the  northern  60  percent,  to  cypress 
tupelo  in  the  next  25  percent,  and  a  fresh- 


LDWF's  Jimmy 
Stafford  gives 
the  volunteers  a 
lesson  in  ATV 
safety.  They  also 
perfected  their 
chainsaw  and 
woodworking 
skills,  among 
others,  for  the 
WMA  projects. 


Despite  the 
grueling  task  at 
hand,  an 
AmeriCorps 
volunteer  smiles 
while  digging 
holes  for  sign 
posts  along  the 
trail. 
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Above,  the  volunteers 

sort  the  painted  trail 

posts  and  signs. 

Below,  volunteers 

learned  woodworking 

skills  to  complete  the 

trail  blazing  project. 


Bottom  right: 

Members  of  the 

"Chainsaw  Gang,"  a 

local  hiking  trail 

development  group 

were  a  tremendous 

benefit  to  the  project. 
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to-intermediate  marsh  type  in  the  southern 
15  percent.  The  mixed  hardwoods  were 
made  up  of  water  oak,  nuttall  oak,  cow  oak, 
obtusa  oak,  overcup  oak,  live  oak,  bitter 
pecan,  hickory,  beech,  magnolia,  sweetgum 
and  elm.  The  overstory  varies  from  mod- 
erately open  to  closed. 

There  are  numerous  streams  and  bayous 
on  the  area  which  provide  fishing,  canoe- 
ing, boating,  crawfishing  and  waterfowl 
hunting  opportunities.  Game  species  hunt- 
ed are  deer,  squirrels,  rabbits,  feral  hogs, 
turkeys,  waterfowl  and  woodcock. 
Trapping  is  allowed  for  furbearers  and  the 
species  available  are  beaver,  nutria,  mink, 
opossum,  raccoon  and  bobcat.  An  alligator 
season  is  open  in  September  on  a  permit 
basis,  and  camping  is  avail- 
able at  Crawford's  Landing. 
Additionally,  a  rifle  range 
has  been  constructed  on  the 
area  and  is  available  for  pub- 
lic use  at  specified  times. 

The  purpose  of  the  projects 
on  Pearl  River  WMA  was  to 
improve  wildlife  habitat  pri- 
marily through  the  control  of 
Chinese  tallow  tree,  a  non- 
native  invasive  species. 
Chinese  tallow  tree  is  a  high- 
ly invasive,  non-native 
species  and  can  have  a  nega- 
tive impact  on  native  plant 
communities.  The  project 
involved  herbicide  applica- 
tion to  control  this  species 
resulting       in       improved 
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wildlife  habitat.  A  total  of  50  acres  of 
wildlife  habitat  was  improved  through  the 
herbicide  work. 

The  program  next  shifted  its  attention  to 
Tunica  Hills  WMA  which  received  a  facelift 
of  sorts  thanks  to  the  help  of  the  dedicated 
volunteers.  This  area  is  within  the  loess 
bluff  ecosystem  located  in  West  Feliciana 
Parish.  Tunica  Hills  WMA  encompasses 
some  5,225  acres  and  is  typified  by  rugged 
hills,  bluffs  and  ravines.  The  area  lies  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  "Loess  Blufflands" 
escarpment  that  follows  the  east  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  River  south  from  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Ohio  River.  These  bluff  lands 
offer  a  diverse  habitat  that  supports  some 
species  of  plants  and  animals  not  found 
elsewhere  in  Louisiana. 

The  forest  type  on  the  area  is  classified 
as  upland  hardwood,  with  some  loblolly 
pine  and  eastern  red  cedar  mixed  in  on  the 
ridge  tops  and  creek  terraces.  Hardwoods 
consist  of  American  beech,  American  holly, 
flowering  magnolia,  cherrybark  oak,  water 
oak,  cow  oak,  hickory,  sweetgum,  Osage 
orange,  hackberry,  elms,  eastern  hophorn- 
beam,  ironwood,  maple  and  other  less  pre- 
dominant species.  The  understory  varies 
from  dense  in  logged  areas  to  fairly  open  in 
uncut  timber  areas.  Common  understory 
species  are  oak  leaf  hydrangia,  two-winged 
silverbell,  trifoliate  orange,  pawpaw,  flow- 
ering dogwood,  sweetleaf,  spicebush, 
blackberry  and  switchcane.  At  least  20 
species  of  plants  classified  as  rare  in 
Louisiana  are  found  on  this  area.  Two  of 
these  species  have  not  been  found  to  occur 
anywhere  else  in  Louisiana. 

Tunica  Hills  WMA  is  open  to  a  variety  of 
outdoor  recreational  activities,  including 
hunting,  trapping,  birdwatching,  hiking. 


horseback  riding,  bike  riding,  sightseeing, 
photography  and  scientific  study.  Hunting 
is  allowed  at  specified  times  for  deer, 
turkey,  squirrel  and  rabbit. 

The  purpose  of  the  project  on  Tunica 
Hills  WMA  was  to  establish  three  new  hik- 
ing trails  that  totaled  9.5  miles  in  length. 
The  existing  hiking  trail  had  been  degrad- 
ed and  a  portion  of  the  trail  was  no  longer 
functional  due  to  severe  erosion  problems. 
NCCC  volunteers  established  the  three 
new  trails  to  help  provide  new  access 
routes  through  the  unique  habitat  type  in 
Louisiana.  The  trails  will  provide 
improved  access  and  provide  additional 
recreational  opportunities.  The  volunteers 
also  constructed  signs,  benches,  a  bridge 
and  an  information  kiosk  at  the  trailhead. 
This  effort  was  ably  assisted  by  the 
"Chainsaw  Gang,"  a  local  hiking  trail 
development  group  consisting  mostly  of 
retired  persons.  Throughout  the  project 
they  assisted  with  locating  the  trails  as  well 
as  providing  logistical  support. 

Another  project  site  was  Waddill  Refuge 
in  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish.  It  is  primarily 
pine /mixed  hardwoods  located  along  the 
Comite  River.  The  project  on  Waddill 
Refuge  involved  establishing  a  40-foot 
footbridge  that  crosses  a  narrow  slough. 
The  bridge  helped  increase  the  length  of  an 
existing  nature  trail.  Since  the  area  is  an 
urban  recreational  center  enjoyed  by  many 
user  groups,  the  nature  trail  and  the  project 
should  provide  additional  opportunities 


for  wildlife  viewing  and  nature  study. 
Also,  NCCC  volunteers  utilized  herbicide 
to  control  Chinese  tallowtree. 

NCCC  volunteers  displayed  the  ability 
to  work  hard  under  adverse  conditions 
such  as  high  temperatures,  high  humidity 
and  biting  insects  that  are  typical  of 
Louisiana.  We  were  told  they  were  hard 
workers,  and  they  lived  up  to  the  task  with 
energy  and  enthusiasm. 

The  opportunity  to  work  on  the  projects 
served  as  an  educational  experience  as 
well.  NCCC  volunteers  experienced  first- 
hand the  effects  of  coastal  erosion  and  the 
importance  of  protecting  Louisiana's 
coastal  wetlands.  They  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  various  out- 
door activities  including  sporting  clays, 
canoeing  and  tubing,  some  of  which  many 
of  them  had  never  tried  before.  Aside  from 
these  new  skills,  the  experience  gave  the 
NCCC  volunteers  a  positive  taste  of 
Louisiana  as  they  were  treated  to  a  craw- 
fish boil,  fish  fry,  shrimp  boil  and 
Washington  Parish  watermelons. 

The  AmeriCorps  volunteers  certainly 
blazed  some  new  trails  on  their  trip  to 
Louisiana  last  year.  We  invite  you  to  step 
outside  this  fall  and  blaze  some  of  your 
own.  Visit  our  Web  site  at  wlf.louisiana.gov 
for  more  information  on  Louisiana's 
WMAs  and  the  many  outdoor  recreational 
opportunities  available  on  them.  ^ 


Witli  13  i/ears  of  service  to  LDWF,  Randy 
Myers  is  the  Region  7  Biologist  Manager  in  tlie 
Wildlife  Division. 


Amid  all  the  hard 
work,  the  AmeriCorps 
volunteers 
experienced  plenty 
of  Southern 
hospitality. 


In  addition  to  learning 
about  Louisiana's 
wildlife  and 
management 
programs,  the 
volunteers  were  given 
the  chance  to  try  new 
outdoor  activities. 
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Story  by 
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Above,  an  illustration 

of  the  plans  for  the 

recently-completed 

Plaquemine 

Waterfront  Park. 
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Have  you  ever  had  the  desire  to  go  fishing,  but  couldn't  think  of  a  single  place  to  go  that 
v^as  easily  accessible  to  you?  Maybe  you  unexpectedly  found  yourself  with  a  few  hours 
to  kill  (and  there's  no  better  way  to  kill  time  than  to  go  fishing),  but  there  was  no  place  just 
down  the  road  that  offered  a  quick  fishing  opportunity.  Or  maybe  you  don't  own  a  boat  and 
bank  fishing  is  your  only  option.  If  you  think  there's  no  public  fishing  opportunities  in 
Louisiana,  then  it's  time  to  think  again.  The  Inland  Fisheries  Division  of  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  (LDWF)  is  currently  focused  on  an  effort  to  make  pub- 
lic fishing  access  and  opportunity  more  abundant  and  enjoyable  than  ever. 

The  LDWF  Inland  Fisheries  Division  seeks  to  support,  enhance  and  develop  fishing 
opportunities  for  public  use  and  enjoyment.  It  is  our  goal  that  fishing  opportunities  be  avail- 
able to  all  user  groups  including  sport  anglers,  tournament  anglers,  family  anglers,  con- 
sumptive anglers,  potential  anglers,  commercial  fishermen  and  guides.  We're  working 
toward  open  fishing  access  to  all  of  the  fishing  public.  And  by  open  access,  we  mean  oppor- 
tunities that  are  no  more  restricted  to  the  general  public  than  to  any  other  group  or  individ- 
ual. This  means  that  even  if  you  don't  have  a  boat  and  even  if  you  only  have  a  few  hours  to 
kill,  you  can  still  find  not  only  open  access,  but  also  great  quality  fishing  at  a  public  water- 
body  near  you. 

To  this  end,  LDWF  is  currently  conducting  fishing  access  and  opportunity  projects  on  a 
variety  of  waterbodies,  including  urban  and  community  lakes,  reservoirs,  natural  lakes, 
rivers,  bayous,  streams,  freshwater  marshes,  fishing  trails  and  put-and-take  ponds.  Water 
bodies  should  have  habitat  adequate  to  sustain  a  fishable  population,  piers  and  bank  acces- 
sibility, parking,  garbage  receptacles,  sanitary  facilities,  boat  ramps  and  public  awareness. 
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We  are  in  the  midst  of  establishing 
numerous  partnerships  to  assist  in  funding 
construction  projects  for  boating  and  fish- 
ing access  and  public  piers.  The  depart- 
ment, along  with  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  administer  federal  grants  under 
the  Federal  Aid  Sport  Fish  Restoration  pro- 
gram. The  federal  cost  share  can  be  as 
much  as  75  percent  of  the  total  project  cost, 
and  the  potential  for  partnerships  is  virtu- 
ally unlimited.  Some  of  the  partners  par- 
ticipating in  current  projects  with  LDWF 
include  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
U.S.  Army  Corp  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  Louisiana  State  Parks,  Ducks 
Unlimited,  various  city  parks  and  tourism 
departments,  and  a  variety  of  civic  and 
sport  fishing  associations. 

When  executed  successfully,  these  fish- 
ing access  projects  have  many  merits,  ben- 
efitting not  only  the  resource  and  its  habi- 
tat, but  fishermen  all  over  the  state  as  well. 
Recently  completed,  the  City  of 
Plaquemine  Waterfront  Park  is  a  fine  exam- 
ple of  providing  fishing  opportunity  and 
access.  This  cooperative  effort  involved  the 
City  of  Plaquemine,  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  U.  S.  Army  Corp  of  Engineers, 
Louisiana  Office  of  State  Parks, 
Department  of  Culture  Recreation  and 
Tourism,  Department  of  Transportation 
and      Development,      Dow      Chemical, 


Department  of  Environmental  Quality  and 
LDWR 

To  further  ensure  the  success  of  the  proj- 
ect, a  freshwater  diversion  from  the 
Mississippi  River  was  constructed  by  the 
U.  S.  Army  Corp  of  Engineers.  This  action 
improved  water  quality  in  Bayou 
Plaquemine.  Low  dissolved  oxygen  levels 
have  been  recorded  particularly  during  the 
summer  with  high  water  temperatures. 
The  diversion  is  designed  to  introduce 
freshwater  at  the  rate  of  100  cubic  feet  per 
second.  The  cooler,  more  oxygenated 
water  should  improve  water  quality  for 
Bayou  Plaquemine. 

The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  and  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  are  currently  monitoring 
the  fish  population  by  standardized  elec- 
trofishing  techniques.    LDWF  has  already 


Completed  in  the 
spring  of  2005, 
Sunset  Point  in 
Mandeville  provides 
boating  access  and  a 
public  fishing  pier. 


The  chart  below 
outlines  other  fishing 
access  projects 
currently  underway 
throughout  the  state. 


Name  of  Project 

Project  Site 

Sponsor 

LDWF  Division 

LDWF  Share 

Plaquemine  Waterfront 

Bayou  Plaquemine 

City  of  Plaquemine 

Inland 

$ 

88,444 

Fort  Pike 

Rigolets 

La.  State  Parks 

Marine 

$ 

263,250 

Cheniere 

Cheniere  Lake 

Ouachita  Parish 

Inland 

$ 

133,998 

Belle  Chase 

Intracoastal  Water  Way 

Plaquemine 

Marine 

$ 

191,885 

Reserve  1 

Reserve  Canal 

St.  John  Parish 

Marine 

$ 

47,992 

Reserve  II 

Reserve  Canal 

St.  John  Parish 

Marine 

$ 

130,500 

Sherburne 

Big  Alabama 

LDWF 

Inland 

$ 

180,000 

Burns  Point  Park 

East  Cote  Blanch  Bay 

St.  Mary  Parish 

Marine 

$ 

306,000 

Ashland 

Landfill  Canal,  Houma 

Terrebonne  Parish 

Marine 

$ 

61 ,644 

Industrial  Canal  Fishing  Pier 

Lake  Charles  Industrial  Canal 

Calcasieu  Parish 

Marine 

$ 

150,000 

Lake  End  Park 

Lake  Palourde 

Morgan  City 

Inland 

$ 

213,750 

South  Houma  Fire  Station 

Houma  Canal 

Terrebonne  Parish 

Inland 

$ 

113,344 

Jessie  Fontenot  III 

Atchafalaya  River 

St.  Mary  Parish 

Marine 

$ 

293,600 

Golden  Meadow 

Golden  Meadow 

Lafourche  Parish 

Marine 

$ 

171,249 

Texas  Gulf  Road 

Company  Canal 

Terrebonne  Parish 

Inland 

$ 

27,397 

Vidaiia  Landing 

Mississippi  River 

City  of  Vidaiia 

Inland 

$ 

247,750 

Airport  Landing 

Lake  Providence 

East  Carroll  Parish 

Inland 

$ 

112,824 

North  Pass 

Manchac 

DOTD 

Marine 

$ 

150,000 

Michael  Landing 

Intracoastal  Waterway 

St.  Mary  Parish 

Marine 

$ 

245,000 

Mandeville  Fishing  Pier 

Lake  Pontchartrain 

City  of  Mandeville 

Marine 

$ 

197,563 
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For  more  information 

on  fish  stocl<ing 

throughout  the 

state,  visit  the 

LDWF  Web  site  at 

wlf.louisiana.gov. 

Under  "Fishing, "  cllcl< 

on  "Where  to  Fish" 

for  current  stocl<ing 

records  by  species, 

origin  and  district. 


stocked  13,500  Florida  bass  fingerlings. 
1,350  Phase  2  Florida  bass,  and  13,500 
striped  bass  fingerlings  have  also  been 
requested  for  stocking. 

Future  fishery  enhancement  projects 
may  include  a  new  or  improved  launch, 
construction  of  artificial  reefs  for  better 
fishing  success,  and  creation  of  spawning 
beds  for  bluegill.  These  partnerships  have 
enhanced  water  quality,  improved  fishing 
success,  and  increased  access  from  both  the 
bank  and  by  boat. 

Public  access  fishing  parks  provide  a 
welcome  recreational  opportunity  for  resi- 
dents and  tourists  alike.    Aside  from  the 


aesthetic  contribution,  they  also  preserve 
and  enhance  the  natural  environment. 

So  look  for  new  fishing  access  projects  at 
a  waterbody  near  you.  And  be  sure  to  keep 
your  gear  ready.  Because  great  fishing 
opportunities  are  right  around  the  cor- 
ner...and  you  never  know  when  you  might 
have  some  time  to  kill.  ^ 


Mark  Lawson  is  a  biologist  manager  wiih 
LDWF  Inland  Fisheries.  He  has  a  master's  in 
wildlife  management  from  Louisiana  State 
University  and  has  been  an  LDWF  employee 
for  25  years. 


Photo  by  Mike  Wood 


Artificial  Reefs  Hade 
fropi  Feed  pallets 

One  type  of  artificial  reef  commonly  used  in  freshwater  fishing  access 
projects  is  made  from  feed  pallets.  Eight-to-24-inch  lengths  of  a  four- 
inch  corrugated  polyethylene  drain  pipe  are  placed  between  pallets  to  serve 
as  spacers.  (Four-inch  PVC  works  just  as  well,  but  it  is  more  expensive.)  A 
three-inch  PVC  cal  is  glued  to  the  top  of  the  structure.  Air  trapped  in  the  pipe 
will  allow  the  structure  to  "self-right"  in  the  event  it  is  tipped  over.  Reef  struc- 
tures are  generally 
placed  in  areas  that 
provide  good  depth 
variance.  Structures 
are  placed  10  to  20 
feet  apart  and  then 
marked  with  a  highly- 
visible  yellow  buoy 
(shown  at  right).  The 
number  of  these 
structures  in  public 
lakes  ranges  from  50 
to  100.  _____     _  . 

Photo  by  James  Seales 
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Louisiana  Wildlife  &  Fisheries  Posters 

Waterfowl,  freshwater  fish,  offshore  fish, 

saltwater  fish,  snakes,  amphibians,  and  turtles. 

Any  combination: 

1-2  posters  $4.00  each 

3-6  posters  $3.50  each 

7  or  more  $3.00  each 

*Mini  Poster  Sets  5"  x  7"  on  waterproof  paper 

$7  per  set  (one  of  each  poster) 

SOLD  ONLY  IN  SETS. 


Checklist  of  Woody  & 

Herbaceous  Deer  Food 

Plants  of  Louisiana 

174  pages  of  full-color 

photos  on  tear-and- 

water-resistant  paper. 

$20 


Snakes  of  Louisiana 

Newly  updated 
with  full-color 
photos  and  in- 
depth  descriptions! 
ONLY  $5 


Ell 
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Earth  Day  Posters 

Our  most  enchanting  posters:  Louisiana 
Butterflies  (1996),  Louisiana  Birds  (1999), 

Louisiana  Wildflowers  (2000)  and 

Butterflies  of  Southern  Gardens  (2001). 

$10  per  poster  or 

$32  per  set  of  four. 


WlLDLU^        Lomsianas 
Wildlife 
Worth 
Watching 


$5 


Bats  of  the  Eastern 
United  States  Poster 

Full-color 

photographs  with 

scientific  and 

common  names.  Bat 

facts  listed  on  the 

back.  Bat  house 

instructions 

included. 

$2.50 


Louisiana  Conservationist  Magazine 

Published  four  times  a  year  with  36 

pages  of  full-color  photographs  and 

informative  articles  on  fishing, 

hunting  and  outdoor  activities. 

Subscription  Rates: 

1  year  (4  issues  +  1  calendar)  $12 

2  years  (8  issues  +  2  calendars)         $20 

(Use  magazine  order  form) 


•     Send  subscnption  or  G/FT  subscription  to: 
I     Name: 


Address: 
City.  ST   Zip: 
Phone 


year  (4  issues) 

$   ^ '•'■-' 

^  ..-ears  (8  issues) 

$20,00 

LA  residents  add  45b  tax 

18 

^A  residents  add  A%  tax 

.80 

TOTAL 

$12  48 

TOTAL 

$2080 

Gift  giver: 
Name: 
Address: 
Cfty.ST  Zip: 
Phone: 


r- 


Do  NOT  INCLUDE  MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


City.  ST  Zip: 
Daytime  Phone: 


WMA  Maps 

Six  different  heavy  duty 

maps  available:  Wax 

Delta,  Pass  A  Loutre, 

Pointe  Aux  Chenes, 

Three  Rivers,  Red  River 

and  Boeuf  wildlife 

management  areas. 

$5  each 


Payment  Method 
Check/Money  Order 
Credit  Card 
LA  fiesK/ents  add  4%  zax. 


DVISA 


Charge  my 
i     I  Mastercard     Q  AmEx 


Acct  No.: 
Expiration: 
Signature: 
Total  amount  $ 


Ser^d  orders  (checks  payable  to): 
Louisiana  Conservotionist 

P.O.  Box  98000 

Baton  Rouge.  LA  70898 

Order  by  phone;  225^65-29 1 8 


Item 

Quantity 

Pnce 

MERCHANDISE 
Order  Form 

Sub-total 
S  &  H  (see  chart) 

Tax  (4%  for  LA  residents) 

5'"P'°-                                                           Additional  tax  for  EBR 

Parish  residents 

Address:                                                                    TOTAL  amount  due 

Payment  Method 

Check/Money  Order      []j   Mastercard 
i    1  VISA  I ;    Amencan  Express  I 

Credit  Card  Information 

Account  No. 
Expiration  Date 
Signature 

Shipping  &  Handling  Charges 


Merchandise  Total 
Up  to  $15.00 
$15.01  -$30.00 
$30.01  -$45.00 
$45.01  -  $65.00 
$65.01  -  $95.00 
$95.01  and  up 


Charge 

$3.50 

$5.25 

$650 

$8.00 

$9.50 

$11.00 


Send  orders  (checks  payable  to): 

Louisiana  Conservotionist  Marketing  Unit 

P.O.  Box  98000 

Baton  Rouge.  tjA  70898 

Older  by  phone:  225/765-2918 


LDWF 


LDWF  Acquires  New  Vendor  for 
License  Sales 


The  Louisiana  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
(LDWF)  has  acquired  a 
new  vendor  that  will  man- 
age computer  system  sup- 
port for  the  sale  of  recre- 
ational hunting  and  fishing 
licenses  as  of  February 
2007. 

Automated  License 
Systems,  Inc.,  (ALS)  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  was  the 
successful  vendor  of  the 
two  firms  responding  to 
the  agency's  request  for 
proposals  (RFP).  That 
RFP  specified  that  support 
was  needed  for  a  license 
system  which  uses  PC 
equipment  and  phone  line 
signal  delivery  to  sell 
licenses.  Retail  outlets 
around  the  state,  in  addi- 
tion   to    LDWF's    Baton 


Rouge,  Monroe  and 
Opelousas  offices,  utilize 
license  vendor  software  to 
transact  the  sale  of  recre- 
ational licenses. 

ALS's  services  will  be 
compensated  at  a  rate  of 
65.5  cents  per  transaction 
versus  75  cents  per  trans- 
action under  the  current 
contract  in  place. 

The  new  contract  also 
includes  provisions  for  the 
electronic  distribution  of 
deer  tags  beginning  June 
1,  2007.  Internet  license 
purchase  capability  will  still 
be  available  through 
LDWF's  Web  site  at 
www.wlf.louisiana.gov  and 
will  be  supported  by  ALS. 

For  information,  contact 
Janis  Landry  at  225/765-2881 
or  jlandry@wlf.louisiana.gov. 


B.A.S.S.  Supports  Restocking 
Program  Through  Donation  to  LWFF 


The  Louisiana  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Foundation 

(LWFF)  received  a  $3,500 
donation  from  Bass 
Anglers  Sportsmen's 

Society  (BASS)  to  be  used 
for  restocking  efforts  within 
hurricane-impacted  water- 
ways in  the  state. 

Will  Courtney,  state 
conservation  director  for 
the  Louisiana  BASS 
Federation  Nation,  and 
Noreen  Clough,  national 
conservation  director  for 
BASS/ESPN  Outdoors, 
made  the  presentation  to 
LWFF  at  the  July  Wildlife 
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and  Fisheries  Commission 
meeting.  Kell  Mclnnis, 
LWFF  executive  director, 
accepted  the  funds  on 
behalf  of  the  foundation. 

The  funds  will  be  uti- 
lized by  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Inland  Fisheries 
Division  as  part  of 
Operation  Jumpstart,  a 
fish  restocking  program 
targeting  areas  affected  by 
Hurricanes  Katrina  and 
Rita.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact  Tim  Morrison 
at  225/765-2333  or 
tmomson@wlf.louisiana.gov. 


Gary  Tilyou  Named  Inland  Fisheries 
Division  Administrator  at  LDWF 


Gary  Tilyou  has  been 
selected  as  the  new  Inland 
Fisheries  Division  adminis- 
trator within  the  Office  of 
Fisheries  at  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  (LDWF). 

Tilyou,  who  has  worked 
for  LDWF  for  28  years, 
moves  up  from  his  position 
as  assistant  division 
administrator. 

As  the  Inland  Fisheries 
Division  Administrator, 
Tilyou  will  be  responsible 
for  managing  Louisiana's 
freshwater  fish  and  their 
habitat  for  the  recreational 
and  commercial  fishermen 
of  the  state,  controlling 
nuisance  aquatic  vegeta- 
tion and  fish  stocking  pro- 
grams for  Louisiana's  pub- 
lic water  bodies. 

"Gary's  knowledge  of 
the     state's     freshwater 


resources  and  working 
relationships  with  person- 
nel in  the  field  will  serve 
the  division  well  as  we 
move  fonward  with  habitat 
recovery  efforts  following 
last  year's  storms  and 
continuing  drought  condi- 
tions," said  John  Roussel, 
assistant  secretary  for  the 
Office  of  Fisheries. 

After  graduating  from 
Hahnville  High,  Tilyou 
earned  his  bachelor's 
degree  in  forestry  and 
wildlife  (1976)  and  a  mas- 
ter's in  wildlife  (1979)  from 
LSU. 

Tilyou  replaces  Bennie 
Fontenot  who  retired  after 
41  years  of  service  to 
LDWF 

For  more  information 
contact  Adam  Einck 
at  225/765-2465  or 
aeinck@wlf.louisiana.gov. 


For  the  latest  LDWF  news  and  events, 
visit  our  Web  site  at  wlf.louisiana.gov. 


The  fingerlings  above  are  ready  to  be  stocked.  For  more  infor- 
mation on  fish  stocking  throughout  the  state,  visit  the  LDWF  Web 
site  at  wlf.louisiana.gov.  Under  "Fishing,"  click  on  "Where  to 
Fish"  for  current  stocking  records  by  species,  origin  and  district. 


Lost  Hunter  Education  Cards  Can  Be 
Retrieved  Online 


Lost  your  hunter  educa- 
tion  card?  No  problem. 
You  can  now  request  a 
temporary  or  duplicate 
card  at  LDWF's  Web  site 
at  www.wlf.louisiana.gov. 

Find  tine  "Education- 
Research"  tab  on  the 
homepage,  and  click  on 
"Hunter  Education."  Next, 
clicl<  the  link  to  an  online 
request  form  under 
"Temporary  Hunter  Ed 
Card."  Simply  fill  in  the 
required  information  as  it 
appeared  on  the  lost  card 
and  click  "Submit." 

After  submitting  the 
form,  hunters  can  print  a 


temporary  hunter  educa- 
tion card  and  request  a 
duplicate  card,  which  will 
be  received  by  mail  in  two 
weeks. 

LDWF  does  not  charge 
for  duplicate  cards,  which 
may  also  be  requested  by 
calling  225/765-2932. 

When  requesting  a 
duplicate  card,  it  is  very 
important  to  provide  the 
exact  information  as  it 
appeared  on  your  original 
card. 

For  more  information, 
contact  John  Sturgis 
at  225/765-5448  or 
jsturgis@wlf.louisiana.gov. 


QDMA  AND  NWTF  Partner  on  Grassy 
Lake  WMA  Project 


The  Quality  Deer 
Management  Association 
(QDMA)  and  the  National 
Wild  Turkey  Federation 
(NWTF)  recently  funded  a 
tree-planting  project  on 
Grassy  Lake  Wildlife 
Management  Area  (WMA). 
After  preparing  approxi- 
mately 60  acres  for  plant- 
ing, QDMA  and  NWTF 
planted  12,000  oak 
seedlings  this  past 
February.  This  action  will 
provide  mast  for  numerous 
wildlife  species  and  a  seed 
source  for  further  estab- 
lishment of  this  desirable 
forest  component. 


For  forest  dwelling 
species  such  as  deer  and 
turkey,  the  successional 
stage,  tree  species  com- 
position and  stand  struc- 
ture are  important. 
Developing  desirable  habi- 
tat conditions  in  the  WMA 
forests  is  most  efficiently 
accomplished  through 
sound  forest  management. 

This  partnership  project 
shows  the  groups'  commit- 
ment to  habitat  manage- 
ment for  current  and  future 
generations.  For  more 
information,  contact  Buddy 
Dupuy  at  318/487-5631  or 
cell  318/542-5755. 
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THE  LOUISIANA  KITCHEN 

Rebuilt  Louisiana  Seafood  Platter 
(Serves  8) 

Baked  Oysters  with  Asparagus, 
Crabmeat,  Lemon  and  Parmesan 

2  Tbsp.  Unsalted  butter 

1  c.         Louisiana  jumbo  lump 

crabmeat 
1/2  tsp.  Chief  Paul  Prudhomme's 

Seafood  Magic  Seasoning 
1/2  tsp.  Lea  and  Perrins 

Worcestershire  sauce 

2  c.         Blanctied  asparagus  tips, 

sliced  in  1/8-inch  pieces 
8  Asparagus  tips,  2  inches 

long,  sliced  lengthwise 


1  tsp.      Salt 

1/4  tsp.  Ground  white  pepper 
1  Tbsp.  Lemon  juice 
1/2  c.      Extra  virgin  olive  oil 
4  Tbsp.  Grated  Parmesan  cheese 
1/2  c.      Fine  French  bread  crumbs 
8  Louisiana  oysters  on  the 

halfshell 

Melt  the  butter  in  a  skillet  over  medium- 
high  heat.  Add  the  crabmeat,  seafood 
seasoning,  and  Lea  and  Perrins.  Saute 
the  crabmeat,  shaking  the  skillet  con- 
stantly, just  until  the  crabmeat  is  heated 
through,  about  two  minutes.  Transfer 
the  crabmeat  to  a  shallow  pan  and 
refrigerate  until  fully  chilled. 

In  a  food  processor,  add  one  and  a 
half  cups  of  the  sliced  asparagus,  the 
salt,  white  pepper,  and  lemon  juice. 
Process  until  smooth.  With  the  proces- 
sor running,  slowly  add  the  olive  oil. 
Transfer  the  asparagus  puree  to  a  mix- 
ing bowl  and  add  the  crabmeat,  remain- 
ing half  cup  of  sliced  asparagus, 
Parmesan,  and  bread  crumbs.  Mix  gen- 
tly until  fully  blended. 

To  serve,  top  each  oyster  on  the  half- 
shell  with  two  tablespoons  of  the 
asparagus  and  crabmeat  mixture. 
Garnish  each  oyster  with  two  slices  of 
asparagus.  Bake  at  500°  for  15  minutes. 


Crabmeat  Thermidor 

4  Tbsp.  Fine  French  bread  crumbs 
2  Tbsp.  Grated  Parmesan  cheese 
2  Tbsp.  Melted  unsalted  butter 
3/4  tsp.  Ground  paprika 
2  Tbsp.  Unsalted  butter 
3/4  c.      Diced  yellow  onion 
2  Tbsp.  Minced  shallots 

1  Bay  leaf 

2  Tbsp.  Whole-leaf  dried  tarragon 

leaves 
1  tsp.      Salt 
1  pinch  Ground  white  pepper 

1  pinch  Ground  cayenne  pepper 
1/2  c.      Crab  stock 

2  c.         Whipping  cream 
2  Tbsp.  Dijon  mustard 

2  Tbsp.  Unsalted  butter 
1/2  c.      Thinly  sliced  green  onions 
1  lb.        Louisiana  jumbo  lump 
crabmeat 

In  a  mixing  bowl,  combine  bread 
crumbs,  Parmesan,  melted  butter,  and 
paprika.  Mix  well  and  set  aside. 

Melt  two  tablespoons  of  butter  in  a 
large  skillet  over  medium-high  heat. 
Add  the  onions,  shallots,  and  bay  leaf. 
Cook,  stirring  occasionally,  until  the 
onions  become  soft  and  clear,  two  to 
three  minutes.  Add  the  tarragon,  salt. 
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white  pepper,  and  cayenne.  Cook  for 
one  minute.  Add  the  crab  stock,  bring  to 
a  boil,  and  reduce  the  crab  stock  by  half. 

Add  the  cream  and  Dijon  mustard 
and  bring  to  a  boil.  Reduce  heat  to  low 
and  simmer  for  two  to  three  minutes. 
Remove  from  heat,  strain,  and  set  aside. 

To  serve,  melt  two  tablespoons  of 
butter  in  a  large  skillet  over  medium- 
high  heat.  Add  the  green  onions  and 
cook  for  five  seconds.  Add  the  crabmeat 
and  cook  for  one  minute.  Add  the 
Thermidor  sauce  and  bring  to  a  boil. 
Spoon  three  ounces  of  Crabmeat 
Thermidor  into  eight  4-oz.  ramekins. 
Sprinkle  the  top  of  each  ramekin  with 
about  one  tablespoon  of  the  bread 
crumb  mixture.  Place  the  ramekins 
under  a  broiler  until  the  tops  brown, 
one  to  two  minutes. 


Marinated  Crab  Claws 
with  Green  Onion  Sauce 

1  Egg  yolk 

1  c.         Green  onions,  thinly  sliced 

1  tsp.      Salt 

1/2  tsp.  Ground  black  pepper 

2  Tbsp.  White  vinegar 
1  c.         Vegetable  oil 

1/2  c.      Red  wine  vinegar 

1  Tbsp.  Zatarain's  Creole  mustard 

1  Tbsp.  Sweet  paprika 

1  tsp.      Fresh  garlic,  minced 

1/2  tsp.  Salt 

1/2  tsp.  Dried  whole-leaf  oregano 

1  tsp.     Granulated  white  sugar 

1  c.         Olive  oil 

24  La.  crab  claws,  cracked 

3  Large  cucumbers 

For  the  green  onion  sauce: 

In  a  food  processor,  add  the  egg  yolk, 
green  onions,  one  teaspoon  of  salt,  black 
pepper,  and  white  vinegar.  With  the 
processor  running,  slowly  add  the  veg- 
etable oil  in  a  thin  stream  until  fully 
incorporated.  Refrigerate  until  ready  to 


for  the  marinade: 

In  a  mixing  bowl,  add  the  red  wine 
vinegar,  Creole  mustard,  paprika,  garlic, 
half  a  teaspoon  of  salt,  oregano,  and 
sugar.  Slowly  add  the  olive  oil,  whisk- 
ing constantly,  until  fully  incorporated. 

Cut  eight  pieces  of  cucumber  about 
two  inches  long.  Hollow  out  the  cucum- 
ber pieces  to  form  cups.  To  serve,  mari- 
nate the  crab  claws  for  15  minutes. 
Remove  from  marinade.  Place  two 
tablespoons  of  Green  Onion  Sauce  in 
each  cucumber  cup.  Place  three  crab 
claws  into  each  cucumber  cup. 


Jalapefio  Shrimp  Cole  Slaw 

1  Egg  yolk 

1  Large  fresh  jalapefio  pepper 

1/2  tsp.  Salt 

1/2  tsp.  Granulated  white  sugar 

3/4  tsp.  Lemon  juice 

3/4  tsp.  Zatarain's  Creole  mustard 

1/2  tsp.  Coleman's  dry  mustard 
powder 

1  Tbsp.  White  vinegar 

1/4  tsp.  Fresh  garlic,  minced 
1/2  c.      Vegetable  oil 

2  c.         Napa  cabbage,  thinly  sliced 
1/2  c.      Red  cabbage,  thinly  sliced 
1/4  c.      Grated  carrot 

1/4  c.      Green  onions,  thinly  sliced 
2  Tbsp.  Flat-leaf  parsley,  chopped 
2  c.         Water 
1/2  Lemon 

1/4  tsp.  Salt 

8  Large  Louisiana  shrimp, 

peeled 

Roast  the  jalapefio  pepper  under  a  broil- 
er or  in  a  hot  cast-iron  skillet  until 
charred  on  the  outside.  Remove  the 
charred  outer  skin,  stem  and  seeds. 
Chop  finely  and  set  aside. 

In  a  food  processor,  add  the  egg  yolk, 
one  tablespoon  of  roasted  jalapefio,  half 
a  teaspoon  of  salt,  sugar,  lemon  juice, 
Creole  mustard,  Coleman's  mustard, 
vinegar,  and  garlic.  Process  until 
smooth.  With  the  processor  running, 
slowly  add  the  oil  in  a  thin  stream  until 
fully  incorporated. 

In  a  mixing  bowl,  add  the  Napa  cab- 
bage, red  cabbage,  carrot,  green  onions, 
and  parsley.  Add  the  roasted  jalapefio 
sauce  and  mix  until  fully  blended. 
Cover  and  refrigerate. 

In  a  skillet,  add  the  water,  lemon  and 
one  fourth  a  teaspoon  of  salt.  Bring  to  a 
boil.  Add  the  shrimp  and  return  the 
mixture  to  a  boil.  Remove  the  shrimp 
and  refrigerate  until  fully  chilled. 

To  serve,  place  one-fourth  a  cup  of 
cole  slaw  on  each  plate  and  top  each 
portion  with  one  shrimp. 


Grilled  Drum  Fish  with  Shrimp 
and  Pistachio  Lime  Sauce 

1/2  lb.     Unsalted  butter,  softened 

1/2  c.      Pistachios,  shelled 

1/2  tsp.  Salt 

1  tsp.      Lime  zest,  finely  chopped 

1  Tbsp.  Lime  juice 

3  drops  Tabasco  pepper  sauce 

8  4-oz  Louisiana  drum 

filets,  about  1/2-Inch  thick 
8-10  tsp.Chef  Paul  Prudhomme's 

Seafood  Magic  Seasoning 


1/2  c.  Clarified  butter 
4  Tbsp.  Unsalted  butter 
16  Large  Louisiana  shrimp, 

peeled 
1/2  c.      Shrimp  stock 

In  a  food  processor,  add  the  half-pound 
softened  butter,  pistachios,  salt,  lime 
zest,  lime  juice  and  Tabasco.  Process 
until  the  pistachios  are  finely  ground 
and  the  mixture  is  fully  blended.  Set 
aside. 

Season  each  drum  filet  with  about 
one  teaspoon  of  seafood  seasoning.  Pass 
the  drum  filets  through  clarified  butter 
and  cook  on  a  flat-top  grill  or  preheated 
cast-iron  skillets  until  done,  about  three 
to  four  minutes  on  the  first  side  and  two 
to  three  minutes  on  the  second  side. 

Melt  four  tablespoons  of  butter  in  a 
large  skillet  over  medium-high  heat. 
Add  the  shrimp  and  cook  until  the 
shrimp  turn  pink  on  the  outside. 

Add  the  shrimp  stock  and  bring  to  a 
boil.  Add  the  pistachio  lime  butter  and 
cook,  shaking  the  skillet  constantly,  just 
until  the  butter  melts  into  the  sauce. 

To  serve,  place  the  cooked  drum  filets 
on  serving  plates  and  top  each  filet  with 
two  shrimp  and  three  to  four  table- 
spoons of  sauce. 


Tlie  menu  above  urns  provided  by  Chef 
Frank  Brigtsen  ofBrigtsen's  Restaurant 
in  Nezv  Orleans.  Representing  the  state 
of  Louisiana,  he  competed  in  the  3rd 
Annual  Great  American  Seafood  Cook- 
off  held  this  August.  Chef  Brigtsen's 
"Rebuilt  Seafood  Platter"  took  an 
admirable  second  place  out  of  20  chefs 
from  arouiui  the  country. 

Find  out  more  at  co-anv.brigtseus.coni  or 
www.greatamericanseafoodcookoff.com. 
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For  more  information  on  deer 
tag  harvest  card  procedures  for 
the  2006-07  season,  visit  the  LDWF 
Web  site  at  www.wlf.louisiana.gov 
or  consult  the^urrpnt  hunting     ^ 
regulations/ pkmphi|L  ^eer  tagging 


